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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Durinc May the state of Europe became more dangerous. 
The relief afforded by the Anglo-Italian Pact had been partly 
neutralised by the difficulty of making an 
_—— Italo-French Agreement, onal to the Spanish 
Civil War, where Russia has countered Italian efforts by the 
use of war material sent to the Reds on the French railways. 
In the meantime Germany, whose policy it is to provoke 
one small neighbour after another, with a view to swallowing 
them, has worked up a major crisis in Czechoslovakia, much 
as she did in Austria. Under Herr Hitler’s orders the Nazi 
subjects of Czechoslovakia are taking over the villages where 
there are Germans much as they did in Austria and with the 
same end in view. Orders given by Czech police and magis- 
trates are disregarded and whole areas are under the Nazi 
threat, with all that it means. The Germans have also 
massed several Army Corps on the Czech frontier and the 
German Press is screaming against the Czechs. In order to 
preserve its threatened sovereignty, the Government of 
Doctor Benes has had to mobilise a part of the army of the 
Republic, which may be attacked at any moment after Herr 
Hitler’s agents have created a few frontier incidents. The 
Czech Government have kept their heads in the midst of all 
this Teutonic fury. Our own Government have begged them 
to show great moderation. This they have done and they 
have also offered to discuss a compromise with Herr Henlein, 
the Nazi leader in Czechoslovakia, but the more they exhibit 
a desire for a reasonable settlement the more violent is the 
pressure to which they are subjected. The British Govern- 
ment has also urged moderation on Herr Hitler and has been 
told to mind its own business, in terms which, in earlier days, 
would have made us recall our Ambassador, We do not 
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know how much longer it will take the British Cabinet to 
realise that Germany only respects one thing—military 
strength. The French are reported to have warned the Ger. 
mans that the great Republic will stand by its treaty with 
Czechoslovakia if that country is attacked. While the Poles 
have informed Herr Hitler that they will not stand aloof. 


Durine the week-end of May 21-23 the countries gazed at 
each other and each one looked into its own soul, for the day 
of reckoning seemed very near to all Central 
Europe. The policy of yielding to German 
demands since the War had produced the Nazi regime. The 
acquiescence of Austria in her national destruction had 
brought her not peace, but savage and even bloody repression. 
But if submission does not save men from violence, what 
then? We are back in the age-old problems—they have 
never changed—back to the necessity for seeing the truth, 
after being blinded by long gazing at mirage. During the 
days of deep anxiety through which we passed it was granted 
to us, as during the War, to see that there may be a higher 
duty for a people than to yield to violence, and the question 
was once more asked, “‘ For what is a man profited, if he shall 
. .. lose his own soul?” During this terrible time of 
strain the Czechs showed all the qualities of a brave and 
resolute people. The ordeal they bore, and are still enduring, 
is a frightful one, for there seems no issue. Either they will 
have to stand the military onslaught of the powerful German 
people, who are thirsty for war and conquest, or, if this 
immediate crisis passes without actual fighting, they will be 
subjected to the most wearing pressure and the constant 
bullying of their big neighbour. Russia will not be much 
good to them, she is too busy embroiling France and Italy, 
while Hungary will fish in troubled waters. It is certain that 
the intentions of Great Britain and France will be friendly 
to the Czechs, but it is not equally sure that their well meant 
advice will be good. 


De Profundis 


At the end of April the German Government prompted their 
agents in Czechoslovakia to move, and Herr Henlein, leader 
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of the Nazis in that country, made the required demands of his 
party upon the Government at Prague. He spoke as one pro- 
claiming Nazi race policy, asked for a change 
loge cort of foreign policy and for autonomy within 
Czechoslovakia for the Germans there, the 

implication being that all other races, Czech and Jew, all other 
political views than those of Herr Hitler, were to be treated in 
the autonomous province as in Germany; these demands 
were repeated in crescendo. They would involve the partition 
of Czechoslovakia into impossible geographical units. On 
May 4 the Council of the Little Entente met at Sinaia. A 
friendly warning was issued to Hungary that any attack made 
upon Slovakia, timed to fit in with an attack upon Czecho- 
slovakia, would be a casus belli on the part of the Little 
Entente. At the same time the Little Entente appealed to 
France. Opinion in Czechoslovakia has remained wonderfully 
calm considering the nature of the danger; during May the 
Czechs fully expected to see the German demands backed 
by force and they were prepared to fight, relying on help 
from their Entente neighbours and on France. The 
Qzech army is highly trained and very well equipped, 
it has a quarter of Germany’s strength, so that even 
a local conflict would last for several weeks. Such a 
conflict would embroil the French, who would certainly help 
the Czechs, even if they did not cross the Rhine. The 
Czechs have no idea of being swallowed like Austria, 
they will fight if they are invaded. The German leader, 
Herr Henlein, visited England last month, where he bam- 
boozled a few such mugs as are always to be found here; the 
British and French Governments have communicated their 
advice to M. Benes as well as to Herr Hitler. | 


THE immediate reasons for the crisis of May 21-23 were that 
partial municipal elections were held in Czechoslovakia on 
’ May 22 to placate Herr Henlein, and that 
LP a regrettable frontier incident occurred when 
two men motoring to Germany refused to 

stop at the frontier guard’s request and were shot dead. 
The German Press made this incident appear as if it 
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were part of a scheme to destroy the Sudeten Germans 
and the inflammatory nature of the articles seemed 
designed to herald military movement. On May 21 the 
Czech Government decided to maintain order by calling one 
year’s class of reservists to the colours. The mobilisation 
took six hours and produced 100,000 men. The frontier into 
Hungary was closed. In the meantime, German troops were 
massed on the Bavarian-Czech frontier, while Polish troops 
lined up near Teschen, the boundary near where a small 
number of Polish subjects of Czechoslovakia live. While all 
these ominous movements were going on the Chancelleries 
were active, the British Ambassador called at the Wilhelm. 
strasse on Saturday and had a long interview with Herr von 
Ribbentrop, who used language of such a nature that the 
Ambassador warned the British residents in Berlin that their 
women and children must leave the town on Sunday, May 22, 
the following day. This order appears to have been reversed 
too late to stop many of those concerned from starting, and 
the sense of insecurity given by such a panic measure caused 
a considerable stir. The Cabinet.met on Sunday and were 
somewhat reassured by the civil speeches of the German 
Ambassador to London, who, nevertheless, could not efface 
the effect of Herr von Ribbentrop’s outburst. So far, Prague 
has kept its head wonderfully. There will be two more week- 
ends of strain, May 29 and June 12 being also days of municipal 
elections. 


Amipst all the loose talk about whether the Sudeten Germans 
should, or should not, be allowed to dismember Czechoslovakia, 
certain facts about that country are in danger 
ned — of being overlooked. M. André Tardieu, in 
Gringoire on May 10, reminded his readers 
of the stages by which that country had come to be 
re-established. They were as follows :— 

(1) December 30, 1916, and January 10, 1917. The 
Allied Governments stated that the “‘ liberation of the Czechs, 
at present under foreign domination ”’ was one of the objects 
for which they were fighting. 

(2) In the summer of 1917 M. ‘Tardieu was entrusted by 
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French and British Governments with the task of recruiting 
three brigades of Czechs in the United States. They also 
at that date recognised the National Council of Czechoslovakia 
as an Allied Government. 

(3) May 29, 1918. The American President, Mr. Wilson, 
proclaimed his “ warm sympathy for the national aspirations 
of the Czechs.” 

(4) June 3, 1918. All the other Allies adhered to this 
declaration. 

(5) June 28, 1918. The United States recognised the 
National Council of Czechoslovakia as an ally. 

(6) October 18, 1918. In the correspondence before the 
Armistice Mr. Wilson wrote, ‘“‘I am obliged to insist upon 
the fact that it is for the Czechs and Yugoslavs . . . to decide 
in what form Austria-Hungary will give satisfaction to their 
national hopes.” 

October 27, 1918. Austria replied that she ‘‘ adhered to 
the Wilson note in regard to the peoples of Austria-Hungary.” 

November 3, 1918. On this basis the Armistice with 
Austria was signed. 

Who remembers all this history, which means that Czecho- 
slovakia was independent from 1918 ? Who remembers that 
she came into being, not in the Treaty of Versailles in June, 
1919, but during the War for which her liberty was one of the 
objectives, and that she dates from the Armistice with Austria, 
of which her independence was one of the conditions ? 


THe Spanish War is a long war. General Franco seems 
likely to win, for he has the majority of Spaniards behind 
him, even if all his present subjects are not 
actively on his side. The help he has received 
from Italy has been greatly over-estimated 
in this country, though it is true that the Italians sent him 
troops and war material after the Russians had organised 
the International Brigade which checked the Nationalist 
advance on Madrid. German help to General Franco has 
apparently been confined to technicians and war material, 
for which payment has been exacted. Immediate payment 
in metal and other German needs, and the promise of future 
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payment in trade and possibly in colonial cession. We do 
not know exactly. In any case the war lingers on and the 
settlement will not be an easy one either for Spaniards or for 
the rest of Europe. It would appear that the Reds no longer 
have any hope of winning; however, their supporters in 
England and France seem to think that there is some advan. 
tage to the revolutionary cause in prolonging the war. “We 
want to make this Spanish war last,” one of them said to the 
writer last month. The desire seems really shocking, and 
we hope it is not representative of Socialist opinion, for if 
it is, the cloak of pacifism worn by that party would seem 
to be merely that of Red Riding Hood put on by the wolf, 
‘the better to eat you with.” For two years the Spaniards 
have been the theatre of a struggle between revolution and 
counter-revolution, both fierce and implacable, incapable of 
compromise, and both the Spanish parties have been supported 
by foreign countries as was the case in the struggle in Italy in 
the middle of the last century. People have short memories 
or they would not speak as if Italian intervention in Spain 
was something new and surprising. The resemblance between 
the Italian revolt against Papal and Neapolitan mis-govern- 
ment has considerable similarity with General Franco’s revolt 
against Red rule. 


THOSE who believe in short wars have not only the evidence 
of Spain to make them reflect, but also that of the Sino- 

Japanese war. Japan appears to have ex- 
aid Long pected a short war, a profitable affair which 

would soon be over. Her military strength 
seemed to indicate that this would be so, and had she confined 
her invasion of China to the provinces surrounding Peking 
this would undoubtedly have succeeded. But, for reasons 
we do not know, she went further afield, and is now up against 
the piled-up resistance of the Chinese, who are organised, and 
whose strategy was directed until last month, by a staff of 
efficient German officers, while unlimited war material is 
being supplied by Russia. This conjuncture should make 
our pro-Russians pause, for it is a fact that Germany and 
Russia can and do work together whenever it suits them, in 
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gpite of the sham fight they both put up for the benefit of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. Japanese strategy to date seems to 
have been dominated by the desire to quickly reach certain 
unconnected objectives—Peking was one, the road to Mon- 
golia another, Shansi, with its coalfields, a third. A true 
strategic object, the seizure of the whole railway system in 
these areas, has not yet succeeded. Other objectives, the 
seizure Of Shanghai and Nankin, have been successful, but 
too costly. In addition to these prodigious efforts the 
Japanese have blockaded the ports of China. This vast 
effort has been made over an area many times greater than 
the British Isles, amidst prodigious difficulties, and with 
small armies, small that is in proportion to the vast fields 
they have to cover. The struggle is a gigantic one and by 
no means near the end. 


WuiLE admiring the great courage and enterprise of the 
fantastically brave and patriotic Japanese people, we have 
to ask ourselves what lessons we can learn 
from their great military adventure. For 
some weeks the Japanese had to yield on the west 
side of Shansi. They are holding on to the Grand Canal and 
the junctions leading to Shantung, but they have to defend 
themselves against guerillas and bandits in several centres, 
and such fighting is the natural vocation of the Chinaman. 
The war is getting hardened. It is a significant fact that we 
have little news of any prisoners on either side. After their 
rapid military conquests the Japanese now find themselves up 
against the Chinese people, who are at once impassive, fluid 
and tenacious, capable of bearing all things, even the occupa- 
tion of an enemy’s army, but difficult to hold and keep. No one 
supposes that China can beat Japan, even with Russian and 
German help, but nevertheless she may exhaust her enemy 
by degrees, and that would be a major disaster for Japan. 
The last Japanese operations have been wholly successful 
and were evidence of the fine fighting spirit of the Japanese. 
But they also showed that China has discovered some national 
spirit. Whether her present rulers can rise to the occasion 
remains to be seen. 


The Struggle 
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A MEETING held last month at Geneva, served to show even 
the most blinded partisans of that institution that the League 
* of Nations is dead and past embalming. It has 
a - served the purpose of weakening Great Britain, 
by holding before her eyes the mirage of dis- 
armament. This last meeting was not concerned with the 
really burning questions of the Rape of Austria and the 
future similar acts foreshadowed by Herr Hitler, it devoted 
its energies—such as they are—to Abyssinia, which is chose 
jugée. The wrongs of Austria, next door to Switzerland, 
were not considered. The laments of her wronged and 
outraged citizens who throng the streets of Geneva were not 
heard. The reason is simple. The League of Nations is 
afraid of Germany. They dare not stand up to a big bully; 
in fact, in a cowardly way, they rather admire the brutality 
which they profess to dislike. The personnel, too, is pro- 
German when it is not pro-Russian, and they have no inten- 
tion of dwelling upon the war-like intentions of a man who 
is quite capable of bombing Geneva. During the whole of 
the May gathering, therefore, subjects likely to be displeasing 
to Germany were avoided. The Negus was paraded, with 
a cortége of British pacifists. His intervention only served to 
show the cold determination of League members to recognise 
facts. Lord Halifax, the British Foreign Secretary, told his 
audience that as between the various ideals presented for 
consideration he believed that “‘the stronger claim is that 
of peace.” Affairs in Spain were discussed by a well-staged 
intervention of Sefior de Vayo, who represented the Spanish 
Reds. Lord Halifax, in reply to his reproach that Spain 
had been invaded by Germany and Italy, coldly replied that 
the intervention of foreign nations had not only occurred on 
General Franco’s side. After this League meeting it would 
seem that much as the British dislike making a clean cut, 
they will have to get rid of wreckage which is a danger to all 
navigators in diplomatic waters. 


HERR HITLER was lavishly entertained in Rome last month. 
The crowds, the flags, the speeches were all there. In one 


a 
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1 of the latter Herr Hitler made a curious blunder. He 


assured the Italians that he guaranteed their frontier, which 
; now marches with his. His hearers, shocked 
cieon and by the implication, very insulting to a proud 
nation, received this Greek gift with cool 
silence, many of them must have remembered the German 
guarantee to Belgium and what happened to that country. 
One incident of the Roman visit was unexpected. The Pope 
protested against the decoration of the Centre of Christendom 
with the heathen Swastika ; his Holiness also took the oppor- 
tunity to utter a warning against the racial doctrines which 
form the fundamental basis of Hitlerism. How strong the 
Catholic reaction will be against such matters it is impossible 
to say: here and there eminent priests protest. On May 7 
in an article in the Débats, called Evéques, Empereur, Fiihrer 
1811-1938, by Cardinal Baudrillart, showed what he felt about 
the Anschluss and the submission of Austrians to a master 
who, “not content with destroying their independence, 
gravely menaced their Catholic faith.” The body of the 
article related the story of how the bishops had withstood 
Napoleon at the height of his power, even when the Pope 
was his prisoner. It is a striking tale ; Napoleon was beaten, 
horse, foot and artillery, by the bishops. At the end of the 
article His Eminence, draws a parallel between those days and 
our own, between Napoleon and Hitler. 

“We do not know what future is reserved by Fate and Providence 
for Mr. Hitler... .. His rapid elevation is sufficiently extraordinary 
to have rather turned his head. Napoleon, in 1811, could not endure 
papal greatness. Mr. Hitler has reached the point when he 
cannot endure that of Jesus Christ, that of the God of Christians and 
Jews. As an enemy of the Church he is infinitely more redoubtable 
than the Corsican. ... What he wants to tear from the Church is 
not merely the nomination of bishops, but the souls of the people. 

Paganisation is his watchword, a watchword as dangerous as 
Communism, to which it is related. How will the divine Nemesis 
reach him? This always comes, early or late. Will Hitler die in the 
Imperial Chamber in Berlin when he has accomplished the decadence 
of Vienna, after having sacrificed the independence, culture and religion 
of Austria, his mother country? Or will he perish in some foreign 
or civil war ¢” 


The end of things is not yet. It is unforeseeable, but there are 
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two things no wise ruler ever does. One is to quarrel with 
the Roman Church, the other is to quarrel with the Jews. 


SPEAKING at Genoa on May 16 after the departure of Herr 
Hitler, the Italian Leader told his people that on March ll, 

the day Germany reached the Italian frontier, 
ee. he had had to take a great decision. That 
ot Genoa decision was, we know, to do nothing. [It 

must have been a very hard one. Historical 
facts continue to exist in spite of new combinations. In 
1904, after a parading visit of the German Emperor to Italy, 
the great Ambassador, M. Barrére, who represented France 
in Rome for 27 years, wrote a despatch to his Government, 
which has since been published. In it he said :-— 

Italy has only one redoubtable adversary abroad: her ally. In 
order to control this adversary she has renewed the old pact. Two 
years of experience have proved that the pact no longer holds good, 
that Austrian intrusion into Italy’s preserves can no longer be with- 
stood... . It is now clear to Italians that the real national danger 
is on this side, and that the day in which Austria becomes the dominating 
power in the Adriatic, Italy will sink to the condition of a third-rate 
power. ... The peril is considerable. 

The peril for Italy is greater now, for instead of the ram- 
shackle Empire of Austria she has now on her frontier a vital 
and predatory people eager for spoil. Trieste and the Adriatic 
are not far away and the Prussian jack-boot has not a long 
walk to take to enter the country fashioned by Cavour and 
Garibaldi. As in 1904, Italy has only one redoubtable enemy 
—her ally ! 


M. Dauapier’s first moves have been economic. The franc 
was devalued on May 4, the level set being 179. The instan- 

taneous result of this was that the gold which 
lls had taken flight during the Blum regime began 

to return and this movement was assisted by 
new heavy burdens placed upon the French tax-payer, who is 
now one of the most highly taxed individuals in the world. 
Following upon this a New Loan was issued and rapidly 
subscribed. The Government’s success in securing the return 
of a large amount of capital is due to the fact that M. Blum 
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is not in the Government. Rightly or wrongly, the French 
regard M. Blum as the immediate author of their troubles, 
to them he is the would-be Kerensky, the man who would 
gladly make a revolution, but whose character would not 
enable him to maintain it. After him, they said, chaos would 
come, and with chaos, Hitler. They are glad to be rid of 
M. Blum, and M. Daladier benefits from this feeling. This 
does not mean that the new Prime Minister is not criticised, 
on the contrary he is subjected to the ruthless and scorching 
criticism prevalent in France, which is not diminished by 
the new heavy taxation. The main work of the French 
Prime Minister now is to persuade the French Trades Unions 
to agree to some modification of the 40-hour week, which has 
proved disastrous to French trade, the miners have accepted 
the idea of 42 hours’ work; there is, however, still much more 
to do. It is true that the Equalisation Fund has been re- 
stocked by the return of gold and foreign currency, but the 
building trade and the land are alike suffering, the latter 
from the threat of laws favouring debtors. Difficulties inside 
the Cabinet are also considerable, M. Paul Reynaud is said 
to have been in favour of a more considerable devaluation— 
putting the franc at 220, he is also inclined to rely more 
than his Foreign Office colleague on Russian support in French 
diplomacy. Apart from M. Reynaud, and the group he works 
with there is a diminishing belief in France of the value of 
Russia as an ally. From the moment that that country 
failed to support Lithuania against Poland, Russian stock 
went down several points. 

A FORTNIGHT spent in Paris is a great mental refresher. The 
people are so pleasant and clever, the newspapers so well 
written that the brain receives a strong stimu- 
lant. To follow the talk round a luncheon- 
table is often difficult, it is very swift in repartee, and the 
stories told about public characters, slight and witty in 
themselves, often need intimate knowledge of personalities. 
Besides the stimulus afforded by good talk there is that given 
by watching good acting. The Comédie Francaise is supreme 
in its production of classical plays, there is no other theatre 


In Paris 
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in the world that comes near it, for the House of Moliar 
has kept its tradition of ageless comedy and admirably 
performed tragedy. There is at present a revival of e¢ 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, which could not be surpassed. To 
the classical excellence of the acting and diction there has 
been added, by the very go-ahead director, M. Bourdet, a 
great beauty of setting, with ballet admirably danced and 
costumed. A revival of Ephigénie was given its first repre. 
sentation on May 9, with Madame Madeleine Rénaud in the 
title réle. Her performance was criticised by some of the 
more virulent watch-dogs of the Paris press, whom nothing 
ever fully satisfies, but the exquisite beauty of the poetry, 
spoken with her perfect diction, was a rare treat to hear: we 
have no single actress in this country who can speak verse as 
she does. Alongside the Comédie Francaise are a number of 
other good theatres. The Atelier always has good acting 
and unexpected plays, and at present Plutus holds the stage, 
This is a very free version of Aristophanes’ play. Besides 
the plays we have mentioned there is a very curious one, 
Le Corsair, a romantic and sentimental drama of the imagina. 
tion, acted to perfection by M. Jouvet. It is unlike any other 
French play, and more like our own Barrie ; belonging rather 
to the class of Dear Brutus than to that of any French dramatic 
work. 


THERE is a new and little-known museum in Paris which is 
the pious work of a few friends of Monsieur Clemenceau. 
, It is in his old house near the Trocadero. The 

+ all house itself was bought by an American 
admirer of the great statesman and given to a 

small committee of his friends. There, in his old ground floor 
flat, his furniture, books and a few other belongings have 
been preserved. His last letter lies on the table half finished, 
his gloves lie by it. The apartment has only three small 
rooms, but it has a lovely little garden which was the joy and 
recreation of the exiled countryman, which Clemenceau 
always remained. The garden and the rooms are in exquisite 
order, tended by his old servants who live on the spot. 
Nothing has been altered since the death of the owner, except 
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} that gratings have been put over the bookshelves, and a 
barrier stands at the entrance of his bedroom and sitting- 
room. The dining-room and garden have no such barriers, 
and the visitor may sit in M. Clemenceau’s chair, at his table. 
The whole is untouched, and it seems impossible that he should 
be wholly gone from us when the frame of his Paris life is so 
carefully kept for us to see. The flat above has been taken 
over by the curators, and it is there that the museum has 
been made. All M. Clemenceau’s books and newspaper 
articles are here collected—a room full of them, and a very 
complete bibliography is being gathered. The chief poverty 
isin English books. English publishers and writers have not 
realised the existence of this museum, and there are therefore 
many important books, written in this country, which refer 
to the War and to M. Clemenceau, and which have not reached 
the Museum. The curators ask for gifts of these, and the 
National Review is very glad to make their request known. 
The address to which books should be sent is the Musée 
Clemenceau, 8 rue Franklin, Paris, or to the National Review 
office. We are sure that British authors and their publishers 
will be glad to be told of this opportunity of contributing 
to this touching and very personal little museum. It is at 
once a war museum and a record of a wonderful man. 


THE growing public dissatisfaction with the Air Ministry came 
to a head in a recent debate. Mr. Chamberlain has been 
very loyal to Lord Swinton—and other equally 


The unsatisfactory colleagues—but he realised that 
Government ‘ile ‘ 
Re-Shuffle there were limits to the patience of the House 


of Commons and the public, and he has 
accepted this Minister’s resignation. The combination of 
Lord Swinton and Lord Winterton, who represented the Air 
Ministry in the House, was most unfortunate. Lord Winterton 
is a featherweight in politics, he is always on the surface and 
has not the necessary depth of quality for a very important 
post, and he was quite incapable of standing up to an indig- 
nant House of Commons. When we think that we have 
had four Defence Ministers during this difficult re-armament 
period, and that they have been Mr. Duff Cooper, Mr. Hore- 
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Belisha, Lord Swinton and Sir Thomas Inskip, we must not 
be surprised that we have an air force in arrears and no arm 4 
the sailors are said to have taken charge of the Admiralty, 
We hope this is the case, but we feel extremely doubtful; 
either they were not consulted about the Irish ports or they 
were not listened to. Lord Swinton has had to go, but we 
still have the three other defence Ministers, and no one in 
touch with the services can view the retention of Mr. Duff 
Cooper and Mr. Hore-Belisha with other than alarm. Of the 
two the latter is more dangerous, as he is a bustling, active. 
seeming man, who covers the appalling gaps in our milita 
machine with a new veneer, and thus conceals the condition 
of the army from all but those in the know. Mr. Chamberlain 
has made various other changes in his Government. Lord 
Harlech (Mr. Ormsby-Gore) has resigned upon inheriting his 
father’s title, his brains and real knowledge will be very 
much missed in the councils of the nation. His post as 
Colonial Secretary is to be taken by Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
whose going from the Dominions Office will be a relief to all 
except Mr. de Valera and General Hertzog, whose separative- 
ness he has done so much to foster. Further changes are that 
Mr. Walter Elliot, who has been from one Ministry to another 
without any measure of success, goes to the Ministry of Health, 
Lord Stanley goes to the Dominions Office, and Colonel 
Colville to the Scottish office vacated by Mr. Elliot. It isa 
great pity that Mr. Chamberlain could not see his way to 
include some talent and drive in his Cabinet. 


THE appointment of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald to be Colonial 
Secretary has been taken in Germany—and in France—to 
mean that Mr. Chamberlain is considering 
yielding to German demands in relation to 
certain African territories. ‘We sincerely hope 
this is not true, but evidently, if it is intended to weaken the 
British Empire, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald is the man for the 
job. We have just seen his handiwork in Southern Ireland, 
and we know his attitude to South Africa, where every 
British and native intcrest has of late years been subordinated 
to the wishes of a Government which refuses to co-operate in 
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) any Empire defence scheme. This policy of throwing 


our infants to the wolves is disastrous ; the Irish child was 
presumably sacrified experimentally, for there was certainly 
no urgency in that case. Still, practice makes perfect, and 
here is Mr. MacDonald in a new post where he can jettison 
a few essential British interests, and alienate yet more vital 
British strategic points. It is lamentable that he should 
be where he is, and we cannot be surprised that his move to 
the Colonial Office has raised German hopes and depressed 
the hopes of France, also a great African power. We hope 
the prophets are mistaken in their forecast, but the Irish 
Agreement is a grim reminder of what can be done when the 
watch-dogs of the Press fail to do their duty. 


SincE the demise of the Morning Post we have no Conservative 
or Imperialist newspaper in London. On such a stupendous 
matter as the handing over of our naval 
Bi eeetey defences to those who proclaim their enmity 
to us, there has hardly been a word of criticism. 
Under the zgis of a Dominions’ Secretary, who seems likely 
to be as mischievous to this country as his father, we have 
handed over certain vital posts, lock, stock and barrel, to a 
people whose representatives are openly hostile. Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s desire to give away a British interest was so great 
that in this new arrangement with Ireland he not only allowed 
the Irish to leave the King’s name out of their description 
of their Government, but actually left His Majesty out of 
ours! Since the Statute of Westminster the various Govern- 
ments of the Empire, split by that dangerous instrument, 
have always been referred to as ‘“‘ His Majesty’s Government 
in South Africa’ or “ His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland.” For the purpose of this new 
and most humiliating, because wholly unnecessary, surrender 
to the Irish, we have dropped the King altogether and have 
spoken of “‘ the Governments of Great Britain and of Eire” ! 
The point was made by Sir William Davison, who pointed 
out that His Majesty’s name was not mentioned on Page lI, 
where the purpose of the Bill is set out. He asked why the 
change in the form of our Statutes had been made. 
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“The ordinary Statute is declared to give effect to agreements 
between ‘His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
His Majesty’s Government in whatever Dominion it may be.’ This 
does not look like a change of heart on the part of Mr. de Valera. 
The same applies to the First Schedule :— 

‘Agreements between the Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Government of Eire ’— 
instead of ‘His Majesty’s Government of the United Kingdom,’ 
The Prime Minister says we are dealing with a partner in the Empire, 
and that, therefore, we must be generous. I am all in favour of being 
generous if we are sure we are dealing with a partner in the Empire 
who recognise their responsibility.” 


NotTuHineG could better illustrate the low standard of discussion 
on public affairs that now prevails in England than the 

manner in which the agreement between 
teva England and Ireland has been received by 

our Press, and the Parliamentary debate, in 
which many necessary things were said, was hardly reported 
at all. For, after our leader writers had paid a few insipid 
compliments to Mr. MacDonald and to Mr. Chamberlain; 
and after they had enlarged upon the benefits that we shall 
enjoy by securing a better supply of Irish live stock and dairy 
produce, and upon the benefits that the Irish will enjoy by 
getting their industrial and agricultural machinery a little 
cheaper, their eloquence and their political acumen were 
alike exhausted. Their observations only served to mis- 
represent the matter. The trade war between England and 
Ireland was not an unfortunate experiment in economics, 
now happily terminated: it was a political manceuvre 
embarked upon by Mr. de Valera, after careful deliberation ; 
persisted in until it had served its purpose ; and then ended 
by him as deliberately as it had been begun. The significance 
of the manceuvre is that it was successful; during five years 
of economic war, which involved every section of Irish society 
in ruinous losses, Mr. de Valera, in July of last year, faced a 
general election and emerged from it with the strongest party 
in the State. Moreover, let nobody imagine that he gained 
any support by parading his new constitution, or that he 
lost a single vote because his supporters were angered at the 
losses consequent upon the economic war. His most loyal 
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} friends laughed at a Bill which revived the honorific titles of 


a Gaelic sept, and changed Mr. de Valera from a president 
to a Taoisach (pronounced Tishug). As for the votes that 
were lost to Fianna Fail, they were the votes of the young 
men, who were recently put on the register. These young 
fellows, to whom the traditions of the Easter rebellion are 
not so stirring as they are to the older voters, supported the 
Labour candidates. There is no comfort to be drawn from 
this: the Irish Labour party supported Fianna Fail during 
every minute of the long controversy with England ; and, 
in any case, the yeomen farmers, smallholders, and peasants, 
who constitute the mass of the Irish nation, without whose 
support no government can govern, stood firmly by de Valera. 
If, then, Englishmen wish to appreciate the significance of 
what this agreement regulates, and of the ominous matters 
that it leaves unsettled, they must dismiss certain English 
political axioms from their minds. The mass of the Irish 
nation is not influenced by those calculations of loss and 
gain which operate decisively upon the English electorate ; 
also, and this is very important, nothing is more likely to 
stimulate the passions, traditions and sentiments that do 
influence the Irish nation than an open quarrel with England. 


TuIs is not rhetoric about the antagonism of the Celt for the 
Saxon ; the facts of Mr. de Valera’s political career prove the 
statement. He has impoverished his country- 
men; for his friends and his enemies have 
suffered almost equally ; but he is still the most powerful 
man in Ireland. The more conciliatory Mr. Cosgrave is 
almost forgotten. It is with this circumstance well remem- 
bered that we must review the agreement. 

First, as to the naval bases that will henceforward be 
garrisoned by the Irish army. If the agreement were a 
final settlement of all differences and a bond of union between 
the two countries it might be said that there is no danger in 
allowing the Irish Government to take possession of these 
harbours. We kept control of those ports to provide against 
@ specific, not a general, danger, viz., a recurrence of sub- 
marine warfare in the western approaches to England. If 
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the trade stream in the Channel and the western approaches 
is attacked by submarines, these Irish ports are important 
points in the British system of defence : if British trade is not 
thus attacked these Irish harbours have as much strategical 
importance as a remote Scottish loch : they are arms of water, 
surrounded by hills, nothing more. At the present moment, 
only the French submarine fleet can wage war against British 
commerce in northern Europe, and this is not an immediate 
danger, but had the Russian adventure in Spain been 
successful, we might have had to face danger from there. 
The Italian submarines cannot operate outside the Mediter. 
ranean, and the Germans, who intend to expend all their 
energies and resources in an aerial attack upon the Port of 
London, are not rebuilding their submarine fleet. Main- 
taining these harbours as bases is, for the time being, no 
advantage to us; and there would be little harm in transfer. 
ring them to the Irish Government if the transaction placated 
and pacified the mass that rallied to Mr. de Valera when he 
started the controversy with England, and which still support 
him. It does nothing of the kind, and is thus a bad bargain 
in that we grant something which is not immediately 
important, but for which we receive nothing in return. It is 
harmful, and harmful in the last degree, to represent this 
surrender of these Irish ports as the removal of a grievance. 
The mass of the Irish nation stand firmly on Fianna Fail’s 
claim for the independence of Ireland ; but for these minor 
derogations of sovereignty they care nothing at all. 


SECONDLY as to the assurance that Ireland shall not be used 
as a base of operations by any Power with which England 
is at war. If this is the only undertaking that 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. MacDonald have 
received from Mr. de Valera, and if they have 
cancelled millions of pounds of debt in return for it, they ill 
deserve the compliments they have received. Ireland can 
only be used as a base of operations against England if a 
foreign army invades and occupies the country ; and as armies 
and their equipment cannot be transported by air, Ireland 
can only be invaded if the British fleet is destroyed. These, 


The 
‘* Assurances” 
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then, are the matters that the agreement regulates—what 
remains open and unsettled ? I shall leave partition and the 
incorporation of Ulster alone (these matters cannot be dealt 
with in an editorial comment upon the agreement), and 
shall explain only what opportunities for reviving these 
questions in an urgent, menacing fashion are henceforward 
granted to Mr. de Valera and his colleagues. First, and most 
important, Mr. de Valera has not undertaken that the Irish 
Government will go on a footing with us in war, and with- 
draw their representatives from any country with which 
we are at war. No such promise is to be found in the agree- 
ment, and we are told that there are no confidential papers 
attached to the official copies of the agreement in the Govern- 
ment archives. Proclaiming that Ireland is indifferent to 
the ends and consequences of British foreign policy is an old 
manoeuvre in the Irish party game, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that Mr. de Valera has forgotten what use was made of 
it by his old friends and colleagues. If, then, our statesmen 
have been given no assurance on the point, Mr. de Valera, or 
the head of any Irish Government, are free, if Great Britain 
is at war, to declare that Ireland is neutral; that is, they are 
free to claim and to assert that perfect neutrality which is 
the attribute of a sovereign state, and this at a moment when 
Great Britain will be in the greatest embarrassment ; Irish 
diplomatic representatives will remain accredited to govern- 
ments with which we are at war and may negotiate with them 
as they please ; an enemy representative may remain in Dublin. 


Nor is this all : as Irish exports to England are all contraband, 
opportunities will not be lacking for negotiating such agree- 
j ments as the Dutch, the Swedes, the Swiss 
a and other border neutrals negotiated with 
Britain and Germany during the war. We 

cannot imagine anything that is more likely to advance the 
complete independence of Ireland than that she should thus 
assert the privileges of a sovereign state, and cause her to 
be recognised by a country that is at war with England. In 
other words, the treaty leaves the head of any Irish govern- 
ment free to renew the manceuvre that Griffiths and Casement 
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executed so skilfully ; the difference is that, whereas they did 
it as private persons, who were subject to the law of sedition 
and treason, the Irish Government will act as a free agent, 
Nor is there any promise about the Irish wireless stations in 
war. The promise that Ireland shall not become an enemy 
base of operations may, possibly, be construed as a promise 
that subjects of a Power at war with England shall not send 
out military messages by Irish stations ; but this does not 
protect us at all. It is now known that military and naval 
intelligence is collected by intercepting, deciphering and de. 
coding wireless messages. For all that the agreement pro. 
vides to the contrary, the Irish stations may intercept every 
message that is made within hundreds of miles of them ; Irish 
experts may decipher them at their leisure, and Irish Ministers 
may make what use they choose of the information that is 
thus placed at their disposal. If these unregulated matters 
are reviewed, even briefly, it is hard to avoid concluding that 
the agreement only settles those matters that Mr. de Valera 
wished to settle, and that not a clause or a sub-clause in it 
can be attributed to British statesmanship. The unregulated 
matters provide Mr. de Valera, or his successors, with all the 
material they need for restarting the quarrel, and for asserting 
the complete independence of Ireland, at a moment of their 
own choosing. Mr. de Valera has quite openly stated that 
he thus construes the treaty ; for he recommended it to the 
Dail on the ground that it brings the complete, sovereign, 
independence of Ireland appreciably nearer. Every student 
of the document must agree with him. 


A GENERAL ELECTION was held in South Africa on May 18. 
There were three parties—the Government Party, which has 

pursued a policy of gradual extinction of 
oe Imperial ties; the Nationalist Party, which 
Elections desires to see a Republic proclaimed 

immediately ; and the Dominion Party, the 
only group standing for maintenance of the Imperial connec- 
tion. There are also tiny Independent and Labour parties, 
but these do not affect the main line of policy in South Africa, 


which is very simple. The issue is the same as in the days 
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of President Kruger and Joseph Chamberlain. It is whether, 
or not, South Africa is to remain within the British Empire 
and whether British ideals of justice and progress are to 
disappear from the sub-continent. The state of the parties 
before the election was as follows :— 


Government a we 1 
Nationalist ... as —— 
Dominion ... 5 


Odds and Ends (one each) 4 
After the election the state was :— 


Government ll ie, ae 
Nationalist ... es — 
Dominion ... we are 8 
Odds and Ends _... as 4 


In the case of the Government and Nationalist leaders there 
is no real quarrel on policy. The Nationalists would like to 
get on faster with the job of cutting the painter and they have 
added frills such as anti-Semitism to their programme, but 
in essentials there is nothing to choose between the Govern- 
ment and them from the Empire view, which alone concerns 
people in this country. General Hertzog, who now enters 
upon his fourth term as Prime Minister, has undeviatingly 
pursued a policy of separation from the Empire and of 
oppression of natives; these are also the aims of the 
Nationalist Party. From the point of view of an Empire 
onlooker, therefore, General Hertzog has now 137 Members 
behind him who are anxious, or at any rate willing, to see 
South Africa separated from the Empire. Against this he 
has a stout-hearted and very brave group of 8 Members, who 
may be able to get the support of the Odds and Ends. These 
8 Members represent some 58,000 voters. 


To tell the story of how this result was obtained we should 
have to retell South African history. It has been mainly 
brought about by false policy and ignorance 
ao in Great Britain. We have seen something of 
Achieved ? the same policy—and its effects—in Europe 
since the Great War. The error in both cases 


was two-fold. We imagined that because we had thoroughly 
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beaten our enemies in the field that it was our duty to 
rehabilitate them. We believed that they would appreciate 
generous treatment and, in the case of the Boers, the higher 
standard of life to which we could lead them. Almost 
immediately after the Boer War, therefore, after we had spent 
millions in putting the new Colonies in order, we granted a 
Constitution, which gave the Boers control of their own 
affairs and, in our excess of “ good feeling,” so arranged the 
constituencies as to give substantial advantages to them over 
British electors. People in this country are inclined to forget 
that there is a large British population in South Africa ; 
yet it is to this population that all progress in that country 
is due. First established in considerable numbers in 1820, 
our British Colonists maintained their own ideals and 
personalities in the country they had made, until, after the 
Great War, where 8,000 of them perished, the loading of the 
dice against them by the Imperial Government forced many 
of them to believe that they must either get out or go under. 
This attitude of the Imperial Government was regardless of 
parties. It was, in fact, the Baldwin Government of 1924-29 
which, at the disastrous Imperial Conference in 1926, greatly 
assisted the anti-Imperial policy of General Hertzog. The 
Union Jack is now no longer the flag of the South Africans, 
their British status has been altered in the Union, their 
Kingship has been separated from that of the Empire and 
their native legislation has approximated to that of Herr 
Hitler in regard to Jews, while the vote of the natives has 
been taken away. All these things should have warned the 
easy-going British South African that he was about to lose 
what is very dear to him. It would have done so but for the 
fact that certain business-men felt safer in not opposing the 
Government and with few exceptions the Press has been in 
their hands; they hired English writers to serve the anti- 
Imperial cause. And these journalists, with all the bitterness 
of men who know that they are doing wrong, have attacked 
and derided those members of their race who are trying to 
save South Africa for the Empire. There has been such an 
orgy of press misrepresentation and of political corruption 
in South Africa for the last few years that the real miracle 
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is that any number of people should have been found to 
withstand it. Fifty-eight thousand voters have supported 
the Dominion Party. All honour to them. 


Txt Dominion Party have increased their band by three, 
but two of their honoured leaders have fallen by the way, 
Colonel Stallard and Mr. Coulter, the Govern- 
ment and their tame Britons having made a 
tremendous effort to get rid of men who, in 
season and out of season, showed the true issue of policy in 
South Africa. The full bitterness of those British who have 
abandoned their ideals was turned on to the Dominion Party 
during the electoral campaign. Our Press at home, ill served 
and uninformed, only knew what they were told by the South 
African newspapers, and as the City Editors were not anxious 
to disturb the price of Rand shares by allowing the public 
here to know that the Dominion would one day slip out of the 
Empire, we heard little truth about this election. It was, 
however, an important one for us in England. Our Empire 
life-line passes by South Africa and at present Simonstown is 
our most important naval station on the route to India and 
Australia. General Hertzog has again and again said that 
he reserves the right to be neutral in any war affecting us 
and that he will have nothing to do with an Empire defence 
scheme. We have, therefore, to organise another naval base 
on this route as soon as possible. It will not do to be caught 
napping. In a Parliament totalling 150 members there are 
137 who are either pressing for a Republic or willing to 
acquiesce in a decision to declare one, as they have acquiesced 
in every measure taken up to date to lever South Africa 
out of the Empire. This decision to make a new naval 
station is imperative. It does not mean that we shall 
willingly see South Africa go to the waiting Germans, but it 
does mean that when that rich country falls into their lap we 
shall be prepared to do without it. 


We Must 
Be Ready 


Taz Budget added 6d. to the pound of our income-tax, making 
5s. 6d. in all. This additional burden was not the only one. 
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Tea, that old beast of burden, has a duty of 2d. per pound, 
with no preference granted to the Empire. Sir John Simon, 
a Free Trader, a Pacifist, as responsible as any 
man alive for the straits we are in owing to 
his constant advocacy of policies now seen to be wrong, has 
evidently determined to make re-armament as unpopular as 
possible. Instead of raising a loan to cover his estimated 
deficit, he has piled the whole of the new burden on to 
the shoulders of the present tax-payer. Our expenditure 
on armaments is greatly increased by the fact that during 
fifteen years we scrapped our defences, so that we have 
to spend enormously on mere speed. Sir John Simon has 
been in Office since 1931—seven years, he is one of several 
Ministers who not only acquiesced in disarmament, but 
advocated it. So strongly does he feel on these matters that 
he resigned from Office during the War rather than prosecute 
the war successfully. With such a past he is the last man 
who ought to be at the Exchequer at a time when the nation 
is straining every faculty to obtain the security. Sir John 
Simon would have been more respected had he retired from 
Office when protection and re-armament were adopted ; such 
policies are best carried out by people who believe in them, 
not by those of another faith. In relating his dour tale to 
the House of Commons on Budget night the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer presented it as grimly as possible, there was 
not a spark of patriotism, not a reference to the national 
cause in his speech. ‘“‘ Here is your Budget. I am glad it 
hurts,” he seemed to say. A man of this temperament is 
not in his place at the British Exchequer in 1938. 


Rising Taxation 


THE increasing burden we bear does not only come from 
our re-armament. The cost of government in other ways 


is mounting, mounting. The Chancellor of the 
The Heavy 


em Exchequer now-a-days has ceased to watch over 

and check expenditure, rather does he pile it on. 
The civil expenditure of the State is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, nothing shows the recklessness of modern Govern- 
ments more than the way in which the financial clauses of 
the Irish Agreement slipped through the House of Commons 
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last month almost without discussion ; they are going to add 
heavily to our burdens. The House of Commons is not the 
only public body which sins in this respect, the County 
Councils, the District Councils are as bad, and our rates 
mount yearly. In the County Boroughs the rise in the rates 
in 1938-9 was greater than in the whole four preceding years, 
while in the County areas it was doubled. The London 
County Council is spending nearly 7 million pounds more this 
year than in 1933-4. This is partly due to the fact that the 
Socialists are in power in London, but whatever party is in 
power in any elected body it appears always to be convinced 
that people do not know how to spend their own money. It 
is a vicious principle and one which would have greatly upset 
a saner and more economical generation. Our rates are 
mounting as fast as our taxes and no party seems to have 
the courage to cry “ Halt!” 


UnpER the harmless title of The Highway Development 
Survey, 1937, a highly contentious and very interesting 
document has been published. It contains 
the recommendations of Sir Charles Bressey 
who for three years has been considering what 
ought to be done to modernise traffic ways in and around 
London. The great architect, Sir Edwin Lutyens, has been 
his adviser, and this monumental work—it is a tremendous 
affair—may now be bought at H.M. Stationery Office. 
Besides the study cf existing traffic, all projects for changing 
roads had to be examined, also all town planning schemes 
within the huge area of Greater London, the result is a 
series of revolutionary proposals, which are well worth study. 
They include a long extension of the Embankment, new 
bridges, tunnels and vast arterial roads. One project advo- 
cated some time ago in these pages has found favour. It 
has always seemed to us that the Railways, by not building 
over their lines inside the London area, were greatly wasting 
space. Sir Charles Bressey favourably views the idea of 
making new roads over certain of these railways. Suggestions 
for new circular roads are very far reaching, but the most 
revolutionary and costly proposals are for tunnels. A 


The Bressey 
Report 
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tunnel is to go under Kensington Gardens, and other tunnels 
under Mayfair. This is better than the continued destruction 
of Georgian London, which will soon alter the whole character 
of our town. We gather that the population of our island 
is not expected to increase greatly, but that movement will 
become more general on the ground, until it takes to the air, 
when, we imagine, giant catapults will have to be built to 
propel us on our short journeys ! 


TuHE Coronation pictures would seem to provide the greatest 
interest in this year’s Academy. The large picture of Mr, 

Frank Salisbury is admirable in every way for 
_ — its purpose, and the moment of benediction 

is shown in a dignified and harmonious com. 
position. It is, of course, a valuable record of ceremonial 
procedure as well as appearing true in atmosphere and colour 
and there will be no doubt of its popularity, partly for the 
fun of spotting portraits but mostly, as can be imagined, for 
its size and appeal as a statement in the grand manner of the 
greatest pageant in recent history. Mr. Campbell Taylor's 
smaller picture of the same occasion has charm and beauty 
in the graceful pose of the Archbishop in the act of Corona- 
tion, but the picture does not seem correct in colour or in the 
pitch of tone which his viewpoint would have given. There 
are good portraits, Sir John Simon in his robes as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is a dignified and beautifully painted 
picture, and it is interesting to note that the artist, Mr. 
Gerald Kelly, has been chosen to paint the ceremonial por- 
traits of their Majesties the King and Queen. Mr. Meredith 
Frampton’s portrait of Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, 
O.M., will have much attention for its clean and meticulous 
qualities, it is, indeed, a scientific expression in paint in a 
scientific age. 

Very welcome are the large panels which will later take 
their place as mural decorations in the Essex County Hall. 
Something has been done in recent years to encourage this, 
a true function of the painter, not only to beautify our public 
buildings but to have a cultural expression of the country 
before our eyes as was the constant effort in medisval and 
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renaissance times. It is to be hoped that more stimulus and 
training will be provided in working on a large scale and in 
harmony with architecture for this great expression of the 
arts. Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s absence has probably created 
more sensation than would have been the case had his much- 
advertised picture been shown, but the artistic sensation of 
the year is the landscape “ Birds Nesting, Ludlow,” by P. 
Wilson Steer. It is a splendid example of the work of one 
of our greatest painters, and is the first landscape by this 
artist to be seen in Burlington House. Painted in 1898, we 


’ are able to see it on exhibition in the Royal Academy by virtue 


s 
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of its purchase by the Chantry Bequest. As usual many small 
canvases and capable drawings will repay a careful search of 
the rooms and the high modern standard of technique in 
draughtsmanship and handling of medium is again evidenced. 


Ian CoLvIn died on May 11, after a long illness. There is no 
doubt that this tragedy occurred partly as the result of the 
: demise of the Morning Post, the newspaper 

lan Colvin ad 
whose loss we all mourn, whatever our political 
opinions. The eighteen years post-War period of error owes 
none of its mistakes to Ian Colvin or the Morning Post. 
There is not a single great national issue which they were 
shown, by subsequent events, to have misjudged. Sceptical 
about the new diplomacy and Geneva, opposed to the Irish 
Treaty of 1921, opposed to the Balfour Resolution and the 
Statute of Westminster, opposed to Indian Home Rule, 
opposed to British disarmament and the emasculating naval 
treaties from which we are now emerging, they were strong 
advocates for protection for British trade and preference for 
the British Empire. Maintaining all these unfashionable 
creeds with the utmost spirit during the years when they 
were unfashionable, who can read the record of the Morning 
Post without gratitude to Ian Colvin and his Editor, Howell 
Gwynne, now that the policies they advocated have been 
adopted by the Mandarinate and the country, or are realised 
too late to have been right ? To The National Review the loss 
of such a colleague as Colvin is irreparable. For many years 
our readers have enjoyed both his signed and unsigned work. 
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Peace be to his ashes. Yet how could even the dust of the 
great patriot be at rest when the country he so loved is in 
great and increasing danger ? 


ANOTHER loss to readers, as well as to a large circle of his 
friends, is that of the Rev. J. C. Pringle, lately Secretary to 

the Charity Organisation Society, who died in 
ie a 1 April. He had been an Indian Civil Servant 
. C. Pringle 

and had seen the world from many angles 
before he devoted himself to the service of the poor and the 
sick in London. A man of brilliant intelligence and great 
intellectual culture, he had a profound respect for human 
beings as individuals. The article we publish in this number 


contains in the last paragraph his poignant protest against | 


the mechanicalism of our social services. 


THE English Spring this year gave us a very unusual drought. 
The anxieties of the farmer have been greatly added to by 
The Drought this unprecedented weather. In a speech 
which Major Braithwaite, the Member for 
Buckrose, made in the House of Commons on May 11, he 
estimated that the loss to agriculture was nearly 10 million 
pounds sterling and that this deficit would increase. Sir 
Thomas Inskip, on the same day, had said that home-grown 
food production was an essential in defence in the view of the 
Government. One could not have guessed this from their 
action. The fall in prices for agricultural products during the 
last year has been considerable and the drought has driven 
down the price of sheep and pigs still further, owing to many 
farmers’ inability to feed them. At the same time we are 
buying large quantities of mutton and bacon from abroad and 
chilled and frozen mutton and lamb imports have largely 
increased. In the debate to which we have referred one 
speaker spoke of the drought as a national disaster ; it cer- 
tainly is that. No one suggests that the Government could 
do anything to produce rain, but when, from long neglect, 
a business, like that of agriculture, trembles on the brink of 
disaster, such a trouble as a long drought may easily send 
it over the edge. The cause of the cataclysm in such a case 
will not really be the final trouble, but the long neglect. 


DIPLOMATIC RECOLLECTIONS 


THE CONFERENCE OF SAINT-JEAN DE MAURIENNE 
(April 19, 1917.) 


[We are privileged to print, this month, from the papers of M. Camille 
Barrére, some account of his experiences during the War, when he repre- 
sented France in Italy. He was Ambassador in that country for twenty- 
seven years and no man living has greater knowledge of European affairs 
or better judgment in considering them.] 


In the early part of April, 1917, M. Ribot sent me word 
that both the French and British Governments were extremely 
anxious to confer at once with the Italian Government, on 


| important questions relating to the war. He did not enlighten 


me further as to what was on foot, but begged me to approach 
M. Sonnino (the Italian Foreign Secretary) on the matter. 

The latter, while not objecting in principle to such a 
Conference, was anxious to know the reason for calling it. 
I replied that I did not know myself, but that it seemed to 
me likely that the two Governments wished to exchange 
ideas with Italy on questions of mutual interest to the three 
Powers, such as the Greek question and the future of Asia 
Minor. I saw clearly, however, that the suspicions of the 
Foreign Minister had been, not unnaturally, aroused. 

I therefore begged M. Ribot to tell me, in confidence, the 
object of the proposed conference. The President of the 
Council, in reply, merely laid stress on the urgent importance 
of the meeting, which was to take place at Saint-Jean de 
Maurienne, and pressed me to fix the date. I arranged with 
M. Sonnino that we should meet in Savoy on April 29, and 
that the Italian President of the Council, M. Boselli, should 
accompany the Foreign Minister. 

I was as perplexed as M. Sonnino to guess the motive 
for this sudden itch to converse and as I was expected to take 
part in the Conference I started for Paris, with M. Ribot’s 
consent, in order to discuss matters with him direct. 

On arrival I learned the true reason for the meeting at 
Saint-Jean de Maurienne. It had nothing to do with Greek 
and Asiatic affairs. The Emperor Charles of Austria had 
made overtures for a separate peace. In a letter written in 
his own hand, he had requested Prince Sixtus of Bourbon to 
make these overtures to the French Government. He 
expressed sympathy with the French claims to Alsace- 
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Lorraine and undertook to approach Germany, in order to | was 
obtain her consent to the return of these provinces to France, | and 
He was emphatic as to the advantages to be gained by con- | day, 
cluding peace promptly on the basis outlined by himself. He } at d 
alluded vaguely to the Italian claims, but only to pass them ] 
over. The sense of the letter conveyed a desire to free him- | attit 
self, by means of this treaty of peace, from German mastery | sma. 


over the Austrian Empire. with 
The perusal of this letter, which M. Ribot handed to me, , 
gave rise in my mind to the following observations :— of tl 


1. I found it hard to believe that the Berlin Government was in Geo 
no way aware of this attempt on the part of the Emperor, of which esco 
England was also to be made cognisant. The Emperor William met 
might not have known the exact wording of the letter, but the same The 
could not be said of the scheme itself, which must have been approved 
in Berlin. The two Germanic Powers were, in all probability, acting sult 


in concert. } chef 

2. The letter itself did not contain, as Paris seemed to believe, an the 
Austrian proposal for a separate peace with the Entente. There was Par 
in it no formal expression or word to justify this interpretation. If at t 
the Emperor really meant what he said, he was proposing himself as | 
a go-between to secure a peace of accommodation with Germany. had 

3. These overtures ignored Italy entirely. Their intention was to alTl 


conclude peace without Italy and apparently at her expense. The acti 
result—if not the object—of the Emperor’s course of action must be | 
to split the Entente during a critical phase of the war. 

4. It was, in my judgment, a highly dangerous proceeding to | 
summon the Italian Ministers to Saint-Jean de Maurienne for the sole on 
purpose of imparting to them the Emperor’s peace overtures, without doo 
communicating to them the text of the letter. M. Sonnino was too 
much “in the know ” not to realise that an arrangement with Austria gav 
would involve the sacrifice of those essential claims which were the 
price of his country’s entry into the war. This summons to the Allies 
at short notice to Saint-Jean de Maurienne, with no reason given, would 
lead him to believe that France and England wished to enter on pacific int 
conversations with Austria, in the secret hope that the Italian not 
Government would pay the price. hea 

5. I was therefore absolutely certain that M. Sonnino would refuse 
to enter into conversations of any kind with the Emperor Charles. 

‘ Had my Government consulted me, I should have said so at once. 
The Saint-Jean de Maurienne Conference, inaugurated in this clandes- 
tine fashion, would be likely to weaken mutual confidence between 
the three Allies, at a time when the Russian Revolution rendered their 
union more essential than ever. It would compel France and England 
to arrive at a premature settlement of affairs in Asia Minor, where 
Italy had put forward considerable claims. In order to allay Italian 
fears as to their good faith, they might be driven to make unreasonable 
and impracticable concessions in the East. 


M. Ribot was greatly struck by these remarks. Had it fur 


been possible, I think he would have postponed the Confer- 
ence, but matters had gone too far for that. Mr. Lloyd George Go 


ee 
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was already in Paris, anxious to get in touch with the Italians 
and expecting to find them ready to treat. The following 
day, on the eve of our departure for Saint-Jean, we met him 
at dinner with the President of the Republic. 

I assured the British Prime Minister that M. Sonnino’s 
attitude was quite definite, and that there was not the 
smallest chance that he would consent to open conversations 
with Austria under such conditions. 

We arrived at Saint-Jean de Maurienne on the morning 
of the nineteenth in somewhat unorthodox guise ; Mr. Lloyd 
George accompanied only by his private secretary ; M. Ribot 
escorted by his son, Dr. Ribot. On the other hand, we were 
met on the station platform by an imposing Italian personnel. 
The whole Consulta had been mobilised. M. Sonnino was 
surrounded by the Secretary General of the Consulta, by his 
chef de cabinet and by a private secretary, not to mention 
the Marquis Salvago Raggi, the Italian Ambassador in 
Paris, who had attached himself to his country’s delegation 
at the last moment. The President of the Council, M. Boselli, 
had two secretaries at his disposal. Our Italian allies had 
arrived armed to the teeth, whether for argument or for 
action. 

Here, however, a characteristic incident occurred. The 
four representatives of the three Powers, having shaken hands 
on the platform, climbed into a saloon carriage, bolted the 
door, and started their deliberations without our help. 

They did not reappear for three hours, when M. Ribot 
gave me a summary of events. My predictions as to M. Son- 
nino’s attitude towards the Austrian offer had been amply 
fulfilled ; he would not hear of it. In his view, the Emperor’s 
intervention had but one object—to split the Alliance ; it was 
nothing but a snare to be avoided. At his request, the 
heads of the three Governments had drawn up the following 
resolution :— 

“Mr. Lloyd George, M. Ribot and Baron Sonnino have discussed 
the approach which Austria would be prepared to make to one or more 
of the Allied Powers in order to conclude a separate peace. 

“ They have agreed that it would not be opportune to enter on con- 
versations which, under present circumstances, would be peculiarly 
fraught with danger and which would run the risk of weakening that 


close union between the Allies which was never more necessary than 
now.” 


M. Ribot gave me the text of the resolution. M. Sonnino 
furnished me later with a second copy. 

The main object of the meeting—to interest the Italian 
Government in the pacific overtures of Austria, had thus been 
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defeated by M. Sonnino. The latter had carried his point 
throughout, as was shown by the text of the resolution, for 
the wording was clearly the work of the Italian Foreign 
Minister. 

M. Ribot also told me that agreement had been reached, 
in general conversation, on the questions of Asia Minor and 
Greece. 

Details of this agreement were to be settled in a procés- 
verbal to be drawn up by the heads of Government before they 
parted. 

We therefore reassembled in the saloon carriage after 
luncheon. This time, I was present at the meeting, as were 
also the Marquis Salvago Raggi and M. de Martino. M. Ribot 
explained the resolutions passed at the morning sitting. 
The Secretary-General of the Consulta and I were instructed 
to record them in a memorandum, a task greatly hindered 
by the fact that neither of us had been present at the said 
sitting. The resolution relating to Austria had been put into 
writing, but no notes had been taken of the other discussions, 
and Ministers themselves failed to agree as to what their 
decisions had been. Their interpretations of the same 
subjects varied widely, and it was obviously necessary to 
start afresh. Conversation was resumed, hammer and tongs 
and lasted the whole afternoon. We sat by, accumulating 
hurried notes to serve in drawing up the final procés-verbal. 

The discussion on the subject of Asia Minor was keen, 
not to say stormy. M. Sonnino put forward claims which 
were far from acceptable. Besides the possession of Adalia, 
already awarded to Italy by the Convention of London, he 
demanded part of Cilicia, Mersina and Adana, eventually 
Alexandretta, then Anatolia as far as Koniah, lastly Smyrna 
with the entire vilayet. M. Ribot protested. Our President 
of the Council rejected the Italian pretensions in so far as they 
affected French possessions, Mr. Lloyd George resisted the 
rest. The dispute grew bitter, at one moment it seemed 
as though the delegates were about to quarrel and depart to 
their respective trains. M. Ribot declared that Italy, despite 
her pledges, had waited several months before declaring 
war on Germany. The declaration had, in fact, only taken 
place fifteen months after she had, by the Convention of 
London, undertaken to wage war incontinently on all the 
enemies of the Entente. Mr. Lloyd George remarked that 
England could make peace with Austria to-morrow, as also 
could France. Matters, in short, were going very ill when 
Mr. Lloyd George withdrew into his own compartment with 
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his secretary, Mr. Hankey. He returned in a quarter of an 
hour, exclaiming: “ Now, if Baron Sonnino is not satisfied, 
he must be hard to please.” The Italian Foreign Minister 
knew better than to show himself displeased. 

M. Sonnino, therefore, had won all along the line. It 
was, however, stipulated that the agreement should only 
be valid, after Russia had signed it. ‘We all know that the 
British Government afterwards seized the pretext of revolu- 
tionary Russia’s failure to sign, to declare the convention 
of Saint-Jean de Maurienne of none effect. 

M. Ribot, for his part, held to it. M. Sonnino, abandoning 
his claims to Cilicia and her towns, formally reserved recog- 
nition of French rights to the Holy Places. Baron Sonnino 
later affirmed that he had made no such reservations. The 
proces-verbal which I drew up from my own notes bears no 
trace of this protest and, the Conference having taken place 
on French soil, this protocol remains the only official version. 

I will not enlarge on the Greek question. M. Sonnino 
tempered his disapproval of the Allied policy in Athens. 
While he did not oppose the dethronement of the King, he 
preserved the tinge of benevolence which coloured Italian 
dealings with King Constantine. 


THE CONFERENCE OF RAPALLO. 
(November 4, 1917.) 


It was the morrow of Caporetto. In Rome men’s minds 
were still steeped in gloom, but mental balance had been 
restored. Foch’s arrival had given fresh courage to Italian 
statesmen ; he had succeeded in persuading them that Capor- 
etto, although a serious setback, was in no way a disaster. 
The French Divisions which he had brought over the Alps 
with marvellous speed, were ready to take the field. He had 
travelled the Italian front, breathing his own faith and energy 
into the military leaders. He had resolutely opposed a 
retreat to the Mincio and the Adige. ‘“* Above all things, let 
there be no Mincio,”’ he repeated ; “‘ hold the Piave and hold 
it with your own forces. You can easily do it. The Franco- 
British troops are there to lend a hand if needed, but you will 
not want them. Do not only think of defending yourselves. 
You must at once get ready to attack.” And he laid down 
his conception of such an attack. Nevertheless the Italian 
army commanders, as also the Government, demanded more 
Divisions from their Allies. They dreaded, not without 
reason, defeatist propaganda and intrigues. The Army 


required, not only material, but moral reinforcement. ‘The 
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Germans might conceivably arrange a standstill on the Western 
front and, concentrating their whole efiort on the weakest 
link in our chain of defence, might force the Italian line and 
create a new German front on the Alps. Such a situation 
would be fraught with terrible danger both to France and 
to the Alliance. To this day, I wonder why the enemy did 
not make the attempt. In dread of this possibility, I urged 
that fresh troops should be sent to Italy. Foch agreed in 
principle, in the interests both of attack and defence. The 
French and British Governments took alarm, and in order 
to arrive at the truth, a conference of political and military 
leaders was arranged to take place at Rapallo. General Foch 
was then in Rome. He begged me to come with him and, 
at the last moment, M. Barthou, then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, asked me to represent him. 


We arrived at Rapallo on November 4. Messrs. Orlando 
and Sonnino, accompanied by the Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff, General Porro, were already there. That evening, the 
Paris train brought M. Painlevé, President of the Council, 
M. Franklin-Bouillon, Mr. Lloyd George, General Smuts, 
General Robertson, Chief of the Staff of the British Army, and 
General Wilson. Foch and I brought in our suite General 
Weygand, the former’s brilliant collaborator, and General 
Gondrecourt, my distinguished Military Attaché. The 
Italian Ministers had come with the sole object of asking for 
further reinforcements. Foch realised that some help of 
this kind was urgently necessary ; so did General Wilson ; 
General Robertson, on the other hand, was opposed to the 
idea. Foch’s view was that fifteen Franco-British Divisions 
in all could be spared to the Italian front, on condition that 


they be recalled, if necessary, once the Italian gap had been 
closed. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s mind was not yet made up. ‘The 
French delegates consulted together, first apart, then with 
their British colleagues. I pointed out that in giving ener- 
getic support to Italy in her misfortune, we were also pro- 
tecting ourselves. Had she not entered the war on the 
flank of the Central Powers, the advent of a German front 
on the Alps would have been an ever-present danger to the 
Allies. This peril might arise at the most critical phase of 
the war, if the Austro-German armies, pushing home their 
gains, were to force our Ally to make a separate peace and 
thus establish themselves on our frontier. In view of this 
dangerous possibility, which would jeopardise our chance of 
victory, we ought, without hesitation or haggling, to give 
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Italy all the help she needed. Nor should Italian opinion be 
left in doubt as to the extent of our aid. If we quitted Rapallo 
without consenting to the sacrifices required of us, we should 
leave a disastrous impression behind us. 

Up till now, Mr. Lloyd George had withheld his opinion, 
but before the day was ended he took up a definite stand. 
At our evening meeting, he laid down clearly that Anglo- 
French support would have to be increased. The French 
delegates agreed and it was resolved to communicate this 
decision to the Italian delegates. This was done at the 
next morning’s session (November 7) when an exhaustive 
discussion arose between the military experts. Messrs. 
Orlando and Sonnino were more than satisfied by the Allied 
decision, but argument raged round the number of troops to 
be furnished. 

The Italians asked for fifteen Divisions. General Foch 
agreed in principle, while doubting the necessity for so large a 
number. General Robertson put forward an adverse plea. 
Although the Italian Army had suffered a setback, it was not 
a military defeat and the Italians did not in his judgment 
need so much help. He failed to take account of the moral 
factor. Italy had, in truth, three Armies still intact and 
could, if the worst came to the worst, occupy the line of the 
Piave and the gap in the Trentino unsupported. But it was 
vitally important to raise the spirits of these good troops by 
putting them in actual contact with their allied comrades. 
It was finally decided that twelve Franco-British Divisions 
should be sent. 

The question of General Cadorna’s successor in the High 
Command was then discussed. General Diaz was finally 
chosen. After some useful and opportune conversations on 
the creation of an Inter-Allied Supreme Council, the Confer- 
ence broke up. It had been a memorable meeting, for it 
had drawn still closer the bonds uniting the Allies and con- 
firmed their resolution to carry the war to a victorious end. 


CAMILLE BARRERE. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF IMPERIAL STRATEGY 


“ce 


. what really determines the foreign policy of this count 
is the question of sea-power. It is the naval question which underlies 
the whole of our European foreign policy. . . . If one Power or group 
of Powers attempted to make itself dominant in Europe, the weaker 
Powers assailed would appeal to us to help them. If while that process 
was going on we were appealed to for. help and sat by and looked on 
and did nothing, then people ought to realise that the result would 
be one great combination in Europe, outside which we should be left 
without a friend . . . then the naval situation would be this, that if 
we meant to keep command of the sea we should have to estimate 
as a probable combination against us of fleets in Europe, not two 
Powers but five Powers.” 


Tuz words were spoken by Sir Edward (later Lord) Grey, 
at the Imperial Conference of 1911, and are as true to-day 
as when they were first uttered. Despite the formidable 
development of the Air Arm, the Navy continues to play the 
part of an indispensable shield for our vital trade-routes, 
But for their naval superiority, there could have been no 
landings by Japanese troops in China and Manchuria ; but 
for his swift cruisers, there would have been no transport by 
Franco of troops from Morocco to Spain. Air Power has shown 
itself utterly incapable of hindering naval troop movements 
upon a large scale, and it is often lost to mind that, in Sir 
George Tryon’s phrase, the command of the sea means the 
power to move troops across the sea. Our command of the 
sea was never seriously affected by the German submarines 
in the last war; even in April, 1917, the sharpest phase of the 
‘“‘ sharpened ” submarine-boat war, we were able to move 
troops across the sea with only the loss of a fraction of one 
per cent., and it was the application of the methods used 
successfully to protect troop-transport, to protect merchant- 
craft in general, which finally took the sting out of the sub- 
marine-boat war. 

The command of the sea continues to be vital to the very 
existence of this Empire, and the naval situation must con- 
tinue to be the vital basis not only of our foreign policy, but 
of our Imperial strategy. The two things have to be co- 
ordinated, but it is the naval situation which should provide 
the ‘“‘ drive” behind our foreign policy. But the command 
of the sea implies the power to build warships, and must be 
measured in terms of the capacity of potentially hostile 
Powers to engage in rival naval building programmes. This 
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brings us back to the fundamental truth of Grey’s analysis 
of the naval situation, above quoted. If one Power or group 
of Powers became dominant in Europe, it would be capable 
of mobilising the entire shipbuilding resources of this con- 
tinent against us. It would represent a combination which 
we could not face, even at the cost of ruinous sacrifices, and 
the end would be that we, also, should pass, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, under the hegemony of this Power or group 
of Powers. 

Seen in its true perspective, the whole policy involved 
in the entente cordiale with France, the despatch of the 
B.E.F., and the raising of the New Armies, represented an 
amplification of, and an extension of, the national effort 
involved in our shipbuilding programmes of from 1906-1914 ; 
a national effort directed to secure our sea-power. Ships 
cannot sail on land, the power of a naval blockade is limited, 
thus to prevent Germany from achieving the hegemony of 
Europe, with all its disastrous repercussions upon our naval 
situation, it was necessary to raise armies. Kitchener, seeing 
into the thing with the instinct of genius, rightly warned the 
Asquith Cabinet :— 

. . . We must now prepare for a long struggle. Such a conflict 
cannot be ended on the sea or by sea-power alone. It can be ended 
only by great batteries on the continent. In these the British Empire 
must bear a part on a scale proportionate to its magnitude and power. 
We must be prepared to put vast armies into the field and maintain 
them for several years.” 

If, in its fundamental aspects, the problem to be solved 
to-day is substantially the same as in 1914, the conditions 
under which we may be forced to attempt its solution are 
infinitely more onerous and complex. In 1914, the threat 
to British sea-power came only from Germany, now we have 
the rise of the Japanese Navy to consider. Needless to dwell 
upon the causes which have led to our present friction with 
Japan. Those elements of the Press which did their best to 
destroy our traditional friendship with Italy, also worked to 
do the same thing in the case of Japan. But leaving senti- 
mental issues on one side, any extension of Japanese influence 
on the mainland of China and Manchuria is bound to make 
that Island Empire more than ever dependent upon sea- 
power to maintain communications increasingly vital to its 
very existence. We must face the issue that if Japan ends 
up her war with China victoriously, this is going to add vast 
and wealthy territories to the Japanese Empire, leading to 
an economic development of these regions, and, simul- 
taneously increasing Japan’s power to engage in a naval 
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competition, whilst rendering this increasingly vital for the 
purpose of safeguarding her own interests. But however 
friendly our attitude to Japan, it is impossible for us to 
leave our own Far Eastern possessions, not to speak of 
Australia, New Zealand, and India, at the mercy of a superior 
Japanese fleet. Any Japanese naval shipbuilding programmes 
must have the inevitable result of producing British naval 
shipbuilding programmes, in answer. 

It would be Utopian to believe, however, that German 
diplomacy would make no effort to exploit the situation thus 
created. It has already done so. Thus we must face the 
prospect that, if war comes, we may find Germany and 
Japan in alliance. This would mean, however, that, unlike 
1914, which was, fundamentally, a “ one-front”’ war, the 
British Empire would have to fight a “‘ two-front”’ war. 
We should, in fact, have two main theatres of war, the one 
in the Far East and predominantly naval, the other in Europe, 
and predominantly military. 

Between these two main theatres would come the Medi- 
terranean. The recent Anglo-Italian Agreement, happily 
concluded by Mr. Chamberlain, has ended a policy of pin- 
pricks, and gives reason to hope that in the event of an 
attack upon France, Italy would, at least, remain neutral. 
But in any case the Mediterranean is no longer a vital element 
in British Imperial strategy. It is a matter of the Suez 
Canal. Big battleships, which would be needed for a war 
in the Far East, could not use this route anyhow ; no ship 
can use it with a displacement exceeding 14,000 tons. Nor 
is the Suez Canal, under present-day conditions, the swiftest 
route for reinforcing India. If we took a big liner such as 
Queen Mary, crammed her with troops, and sent her via 
the Cape route, these troops would reach Bombay, or any 
other port of destination, in considerably less time than by 
using a small and comparatively slow P. & O. liner. 

This does not imply that our interests in the Mediterranean 
are negligible. But we must avoid splitting up our forces, 
and being, in consequence, weak everywhere. We have 
evacuated the Mediterranean at other periods of our history. 
It is unlikely that Italy will join any hostile combination 
against us, but if she does, we should have to leave the 
Mediterranean to the French Navy with, at most, a small 
British contingent. This would mean that, at least at the 
outset of a war, the command of this sea would be “ in com- 
mission,” and large scale troop movements across it would be 
impossible. Any reinforcement of our garrisons in Egypt 
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or Palestine would then have to use the “‘ back-door ”’ route 
via the Red Sea or Baghdad-Haifa. Means should be taken to 
develop these routes in accordance. 


What the Mediterranean has lost in strategic significance, 
the Cape route has gained. It is the very spinal cord of our 
Empire. But it is a spinal cord which needs at least one 
large-scale injection to ward off an attack of locomotor 
ataxia, the development of a new naval base in the river 
Gambia. Our position on the Cape itself has been under- 
mined by political influences. What if the Union of South 
Africa, which was our creation, chooses, in event of war, to 
proclaim itself neutral? No one familiar with the political 
situation will regard this supposition as “ fantastic.” But 
if so, what is going to happen with regard to our naval base 
at Simonstown and elsewhere ? We must have an alternate 
base to fall back upon. The surrender of British naval 
bases at Cork and other points must also be regarded as 
a possible threat to this all-important Atlantic route. 
All’s going to be well if Mr. de Valera keeps to his 


bargain. But what is going to happen if he lacks the power 
to do so ? 


On the opposite side of the Empire, the position with 
regard to India is even more unsatisfactory than that in 
Ireland and South Africa. We have given India ‘“‘ democracy ”” 
with the practical result that nearly all the legislatures 
produced under the system are anti-British, and engaged in 
what has been aptly described as a sub-war, i.e., a state of 
affairs in which all the legal rights granted to protect the 
individual against tyranny and injustice are twisted and 
distorted to protect those engaged in fostering and fomenting 
armed revolt against the constitutional authorities. Of 
course, the real truth of what is happening in India is kept 
carefully concealed from the public by the Press, but the 
Army, British and Native, is the only element which stands 
solidly behind British rule. What is going to happen should 
any call from elsewhere force us to withdraw our troops ? 
Could raw levies be trusted to maintain law and order in the 
fashion as the Territorials did in 1914, and the subsequent 
war-years? They are going to face an activity infinitely 
more widespread, more carefully organised, and more malig- 
nant than at any previous period. What happened in Ireland 
in the Sinn Fein years, and what has happened recently in 
Palestine ? Can anyone believe that any foreign Power, at 
grips with the British Empire, is going to neglect the fruitful 
field for sedition and outrage provided by India? We are 
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doing our level best to make of India a second and greater 
Treland. 


From this broad survey of politico-geographic factors, it is 
possible to go on to study the means by which, at need, 
our national policy must be implemented: Fleet, Air Force, 
Army. The naval situation must be taken first. From our 
standpoint, the Italian Navy may be taken as cancelled out 
by the French. Comparison can be limited to Germany and 
Japan. On the basis of ships built, we have 15 battlecraft, 
the Japanese 9, the Germans their 3 “ pocket-battleships ” 
of the Deutschland class. On both sides, a certain number of 
ships must be subtracted as undergoing repairs or recon- 
struction. But on the figures taken, and since in event of 
war with Japan there would be no sense in sending out to 
the Far East any force barely equal to the Japanese, we should 
have to send out at least 12 battlecraft. This would leave us 
exactly 3 to deal with the Germans. What of the chance 
of any of these ships being knocked by mines, submarines, 
or aircraft ? What would be our naval position then ? 


On the basis of battlecraft building, the position is no 
whit more satisfactory. We have five 35,000-ton ships 
building, two are being just laid down which may be of 45,000 
tons. The Germans have building four 35,000-ton battleships, 
plus two 26,000-ton battle-cruisers ; Japan has two 35,000- 
ton battleships building, and is said to have laid down three 
45,000-ton battle-cruisers. It will be observed that, even 
against Germany alone, we have not the crushing, over- 
whelming superiority we enjoyed in 1914. In event of war, 
we should fall between two stools. 

The cruiser situation is not much better. We have 15 
heavy cruisers displacing 144,000 tons, Japan has 18 with 
160,000, Germany three with 30,000 tons, a total of 21, 
with 190,000 tons for Japan and Germany. In light cruisers, 
we have 62 displacing 397,000 tons, Japan has 23 displacing 
143,000 tons, Germany 8 with 55,000 tons, a total of 31 dis- 
placing 198,000 tons for Japan and Germany. These figures 
include craft building or laid down. Although, on paper, we 
have a superiority of two keels to one in light cruisers, it 
must never be forgotten that this includes a much larger 
proportion of old or semi-obsolescent cruisers than is the 
case with the foreign navies, and that owing to the vast size 
of our mercantile fleet, and the vast expanse of the trade- 
routes to be guarded, the tasks devolving upon our cruisers 
are infinitely more onerous and complex, and a superiority 
in units of two to one, is not enough, we need superiority in 
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the size and power of units themselves. This brings us to the 
disastrous workings of the tonnage and calibre restrictions 
imposed first by the Washington Conference of 1922, and then 
by the London Naval Conference of 1936. As an example 
of how these restrictions work, take two cruisers, the British 
Newcastle, and the Japanese Mogami. Mogami, on a dis- 
placement of 8,500 tons, carries fifteen 6 in. guns, has a 2 in. 
armour-belt, and a speed of 33 knots; Newcastle, on a dis- 
placement of 9,000 tons, mounts twelve 6 in. guns, has a 
2-3 in. belt, three-gun turrets “‘ protected ” by 1 in. armour, 
and a speed of 324 knots. It will be observed that Newcastle 
lacks the speed to overhaul Mogami, she is inferior in gun- 
power to her, even if, by any chance, she did, and her three- 
gun turrets are ideal shell-traps. Who in the world can 
expect a 1 in. plate to keep out a 6 in. shell ? Surely the only 
real purpose of these turrets, which are big things, is to 
poke up into the air, and to intercept, and bring to most 
disastrous explosion, a shell which would otherwise have 
passed clean over, harmlessly to anyone ? * 

Of course, the real test of a design is not what it looks 
like on paper. I am quite prepared to believe that Newcastle 
has all sorts of good qualities compensating for apparent 
inferiority in this or that. But the trouble is that none of 
these qualities, however admirable, are likely to be a ha’porth 
of good in the matter of helping her to smash up a Mogami, 
if the matter is ever put to the test. What are the qualities 
really needed to “answer”? Mogami? First of all superior 
speed, at least 36 knots instead of 323, then we need bigger 
guns, say 9.2’s, and armour which is really protective instead 
of being an added source of danger, 5-6 in. But to produce a 
ship steaming 36 knots, mounting six to eight 9.2 in. guns, 
and with 5-6 in. armour means a displacement of 12,000 to 
14,000 tons. It must be obvious to everyone that the designer 
is faced with an impossible task. He can neither increase the 
size of his ship, nor the calibre of his guns, with the result of 
forcing him to produce a design which is lop-sided, ill-balanced, 
and calculated to be a death-trap to her own crew. The cases 
taken, of Newcastle and Mogami, are by no means extreme, 
one could go through a long list of our most recent designs, 
and show how they are either too weak, or too slow, to fulfil 
their functions. Yet we are spending hundreds of millions 
of pounds sterling on building these ships. 


*At the battle of the Yalu, 1894, one of the Chinese battleships had 
similar l-in. shields over her guns. An American naval officer, serving 
aboard, rightly ordered them to be taken down. He said they were worse 
than no protection. 
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The excuse made for these restrictions is always the same, 
they are said to make for ‘‘ economy,” and to avert an 
unrestricted armaments race, forcing up the size of units 
and their cost, out of all proportion to their military value. 
But their real effect is exactly the reverse. Consider the 
problem of “answering” a foreign design mounting, say, 
eight 8 in. guns on a displacement of 10,000 tons, with a speed 
of 36 knots, andsoandsomucharmour. Yourown “ answer,” 
however, is limited to a displacement of 10,000 tons, with 
guns also of 8 in. Thus to get superior speed, you’ve got to 
sacrifice something else, and superior speed being the most 
costly of all the items in a naval design, your sacrifice is 
going to be pretty considerable. Thus your “ fast” answer 
is going to be so weak in guns, or armour, or both, that, 
single-handed, she is going to have no chance of smashing 
up the enemy. There remains only one practical solution, 
to build two 10,000 ton cruisers, each mounting six 8 in. 
guns, and these two cruisers, working in pairs, will, together, 
be a match for the enemy. But alike in first costs, and in 
maintenance costs, in repair-bills, fuel-bills, pay-bills for 
personnel, one 14,000-ton cruiser is very much cheaper than 
two of 10,000 tons. Your “economy” stunt has defeated 
its own ends; naval competition continues, but it is forced 
into a peculiarly unsound and unhealthy channel, a thing 
which produces a type of warship as unnatural and artificial 
as an America Cup challenger. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasised that all this talk of 
‘““mammoth” battleships, naval ‘‘ megalomania”’ is Rot. 
There is a natural tendency for all social organisms, whether 
for peace, or for war, to increase in size; it is to be observed 
in great cities, and great liners, as well as in great battleships. 
It is impossible to try to force naval development into channels 
eccentric to the general movement of social organisms, with- 
out producing results disastrous to this Empire. For the 
Power which commands the sea, which is vitally interested 
in sea-power, and which has greater shipbuilding resources 
at its disposal than any other State, voluntarily to accept 
restrictions upon warship dimensions, or the calibre of guns, 
is a suicidal policy, the same thing as going into a life and 
death grapple with one arm strapped voluntarily behind its 
back. It took the naval designer generations of time, and the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of pounds in experiment, 
to grasp the need for “ elbow-room” in a design, the im- 
possibility of crowding too much on to small dimensions. 
And now in our most recent designs, all the errors which we 
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learnt to avoid by bitter experience are creeping in all over 
again ; we have ships so crowded with guns that they cannot 
be fired without “ interference,”’ so badly armoured as to be 
shell-traps. It’s not the designer’s fault; his hands are 
tied. But it is the fault of the Naval War Staff, which has 
tolerated this state of affairs instead of fighting tooth and nail 
against it. It has been left to the Japanese Navy to take the 
lead we ought to have taken long ago, and throw all these 
restrictions to the winds. And our own Admiralty is still 
fumbling around with the problem, calling conferences, 
babbling hither and thither, instead of thanking God for His 
mercies in inducing the Japanese to scrap naval restrictions 
which benefited them infinitely more than they did us. Let 
us have unrestricted competition! We can build bigger 
ships and bigger guns and do it more swiftly, as well as more 
cheaply, than any naval competitor. 


In any case, however, our present naval building pro- 
grammes must be followed by others upon a very much 
larger scale. The old Two-Power standard is not enough. 
To get the same crushing superiority over Germany as we 
had in the last war means two keels to one, plus superiority 
in types, and we must have a superiority of at least three to 
two over Japan. 


So much has already been written about our Air Force 
that it seems needless to go into details here. It is proposed 
to raise the first line strength to 3,000 machines ; Germany’s 
first line strength is estimated at about 2,100 machines 
with some 3,000 in reserve. There is no reason to believe 
Germany superior in Air Force to England and France 
combined, the probabilities are that she is somewhat inferior, 
alike in numbers and type of machines. But in the course 
of a long-drawn-out war, her superior industrial mobilisation 
would enable her to increase her Air establishments as well 
as her military establishments in general much more rapidly 
than would be the case in France and England. Her organisa- 
tion for dealing with air-raids is also much superior. 


Our Army continues to be the weakest element in our 
general defensive organisation. It is the Cinderella of the 
Forces, the element in which the public takes the least 
interest and which, in consequence, like the French Navy, 
is delivered over to be the happy hunting ground of the 
faddist, the paradise of the doctrinaire. After the Boer 
War, a Commission presided over by Lord Elgin reported :— 


‘No military system will be satisfactory which does not contain 
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powers of expansion outside the limits of the regular forces of the Crown, 

whatever that limit may be.” 

Few people will believe in the power of a totalitarian air 
attack to knock this country out of a war in the course of a 
few days, a doctrine at one time popular. Such an attack 
might do a lot of damage, cost many lives, but its effect 
would be to increase public determination to carry on the war 
instead of inducing blind panic, and cowardly surrender, 
But this is a state of affairs which cuts two ways. If Germany 
cannot knock us out by such means, we cannot do it to her, 
either. To avert a hegemony of one Power, or group of 
Powers, over Europe, with all its disastrous repercussions upon 
our naval situation, we shall be forced back to the policy of 
raising an Expeditionary Force, and sending it to the help of 
our allies, asin 1914. In short, one might sum up the relative 
functions of the three services as: Air Force acts as the 
eyes and ears, and provides the sensory nerves, vital to leader. 
ship; the Navy is our right arm guarding our vitals; the 
Army is the left, raking forward to punch the enemy vitals, 

But our “left ”’ is in peace an atrophied, puny growth, 
due to the public dislike of conscription, and faulty treatment 
by various quack doctors. Although various attempts are 
being made to tinker up our military system, our Regular 
Army is too small to give any help to our allies on any scale 
worth talking about, at least in the opening phases of a war. 
To give help upon the scale needed, will be a matter of raising 
New Armies all over again, and in the teeth of exactly the same 
difficulties in the matter of shortage of instructors, and of 
matériel, as we experienced in 1914. It is possible to get 
over the matériel difficulties, at least partially, by accumulat- 
ing reserves of matériel in time of peace, but the difficulties 
with regard to instructors remain with us, there are no 
signs of any attempt being made to solve them, they exist on 
an even more aggravated scale than in 1914. It seems worth 
while to quote the following from The Times* :— 

“The strength of the fourteen divisions on April 1 stood at 83.2 
per cent. . . . Thus the problem of man-power has been shown capable 
of solution by the will to serve of the youth of the country, once the 
need is put to it squarely. It is not a panic flocking to the colours 


but the outcome of a series of deliberate decisions on the part of con- 
scientious individuals.” 


This refers to the Territorials, who, as a result of the will 


to serve on the part of the youth of the country, have scarcely 
half the strength they had in 1914. Well, I have served 
myself in a Territorial battalion, and am proud of it. I have 


* April 19, 1938. 
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absolutely no idea of belittling or calumniating the Terri- 
torials. But let any civilian use his own eyes, and watch a 
Territorial unit march past. He will see a collection of weedy 
youths unable even to march in step and his impression of the 
“youth of the country” will be the reverse of flattering.* 
The truth about the Territorial Army is that it is a military 
edition of a Potemkin village, all lathe and plaster and make- 
believe, a matter of half-grown youngsters parading with 
weapons they don’t know how to use for the purpose of 
creating an illusion of military preparation which does not 
really exist. To convert any Territorial division into a 
genuine fighting force, we should need first of all to replace 
boys by grown men, and then to give them nine months of 
intensive training under thoroughly competent instructors. 
Here is what Lieut.-General Marshall, an experienced soldier, 
had to say of the Fifty-third Division, a first-line Territorial 
division :— 


“ec 


. one could only wonder how the responsible authorities at 
home could have ventured to send out such an untrained formation 
to take part in so strenuous a campaign as that in Gallipoli. Had the 
Division been sent to France it would not even have been put into 
trenches unless mixed with experienced troops.” 


Yet this was the summer of 1915 ; the war had lasted nearly 
a year. What is going to happen to any of our existing 
Territorial formations should any sudden emergency render 
it necessary to pit them against Germans, a considerably 
more formidable foe than Turks ? Where are we to get the 
instructors from to put them through a proper course of 
training, even if we are lucky enough to get the time to do it ? 

These are days in which we hear more about “ scientific 
thinking,” and “ co-ordination ” than at any previous period 
of our history, and get less of the one thing or of the other. 
We have Imperial Defence Colleges, Naval War Colleges, 
Staff Colleges, and God knows what they teach at these 
institutions ; everything, one imagines, except common- 
sense. The common-sense of the matter is that whether we 
raise an army by voluntary service, or by conscription, we 
shall need instructors just the same. The Regular Army 
cannot cover its own needs with regard to officers; it will 
have nothing left over for the Territorials ; the Territorials, 
under existing arrangements, cannot train their own in- 
structors, and do not even try. Thus, if war comes, it means 
falling back upon retired officers, and N.C.O.’s, ‘‘ dugouts,”’ 

* Thisfrefers to the average working-class corps; not, of course, to 
* crack’, units. 
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and most of these are hopelessly rusty, even if they possess 
the capacity to lead and instruct others. 

Of course, the “scientific thinkers’ will have a whole 
series of paper projects up their sleeves, guaranteed pain. 
lessly to solve the problem at a moment’s notice. But these 
people are a hopeless tribe of geese. We cannot afford 
to throw the whole Army into the melting-pot by swamping 
good Regular units with raw recruits, in the fashion some. 
times suggested, in the vain hope of swiftly expanding one 
battalion into four. The average Regular officer, or N.C.O., 
is apt to be a fish out of water when it is a matter of instructing 
second-line formations; it is the old, old story, of the man 
who can do a job himself, but who cannot explain the modus 
operandi to others. I should not, personally, estimate the 
number of Regular officers and N.C.O.s capable of playing a 
really helpful part as instructors to Territorials, as more than 
ten per cent. of the total establishment. Many people will 
consider this too high an estimate. 

The only practical solution is to provide schools at which 
the Territorials can train their own instructors ; something 
on the lines of the ‘‘ permanent Militia”? in Canada and 
Australia. The difficulty is, of course, that the average 
Territorial cannot attend training courses unless assured 
of not losing his job. But by working with Chambers of 
Commerce, and kindred agencies, it does not seem impossible 
to get some arrangement by which a good-class Territorial, 
attending a course of training for a year, in the case of officers, 
and, say, six months for N.C.O.s, could be guaranteed his 
job. It would then be a matter of finding attractive con- 
ditions of pay and service. The instructors produced by these 
means would be worth their weight in gold, if war came. 

But the hard brutal truth is that all such schemes are 
makeshifts. The only thing that can give us military pre- 
paration on the scale needed is conscription. If war comes, 
it is going to be fought out not only in the air, and on the 
sea, but on the land as well; success in the one or other 
element will not be enough; we must be successful in all 
three. 


Victor WALLACE GERMAINS. 


THE INDIAN CONGRESS MARCHES ON 


“We believe, therefore, that India must sever British con- 
nection and attain complete independence.” On January 26 
this pledge was taken by masses of Congressmen, in great 
public meetings all over India, with the Congress flag for 
India, saffron, white, and green, unfurled. It will be remem- 
bered that the Congress Party, which holds office in seven of 
the eleven provinces of India, is composed of certain classes of 
Hindus, distinguished for their aptitude in political intrigue 
and hostility to the British Empire. Last year this treasonable 
Independence pledge was forbidden by the British Govern- 
ment. This year it is taken, published, and circulated all over 
the country. Congress has advanced a step in its path of 
revolution. 

Of all the India-wide functions which marked this day, 
the most interesting took place in Bannu in the North-West 
Frontier Province, close to Waziristan, the scene of last year’s 
war with the Tribes. Pandit Nehru, President of the Congress 
Party, unfurled the Congress flag. With Mr. Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, brother of the Chief Minister of the North-West 
Frontier Province, and brother-in-law of the late Haji of 
Turangzai, leader of the Mohmand frontier tribe in war 
against us two years ago, he recited the Independence Pledge 
and took the salute from thousands of frontiersmen. After 
the meeting Pandit Nehru exchanged friendly letters with 
the Faqir of Ipi, the leader of last year’s war in Waziristan 
against us, and was hailed by the latter as “ The Leader of 
Liberty Loving People and the distinguished head of the 
Indian nation.”’ On April 15, last year’s hostilities flared up 
again, a British officer being killed in action against the 
Waziris. All these Frontier Tribesmen are fanatical Moslems. 
With their fellow Moslems in the rest of India the Congress is 
on hostile terms. But on the Frontier the Congress, by 
cleverly exploiting local hostility to the British Govern- 
ment, secures a temporary alliance with a fundamentally 
hostile creed. Hence that strange hybrid, the Moslem Congress 
Ministry of the North-West Frontier Province. 

Having successfully secured the point of the public 
celebration of this Independence Pledge festival of treason, 
Congress proceeded to its second objective, the release of 
certain revolutionary Terrorist criminals whom they call 
Political Prisoners. The reiterated and intense insistence by 
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Congress on this question is sometimes explained by the 
fact that formerly (‘“‘ formerly ” being from the start of the 
active revolutionary movement in 1897 down to the end of the 
third main Terrorist outbreak in 1934), the Terrorist revolu- 
tionaries were the colleagues of Congress, as the left wing 
of the Party. So now that the Congress are the legal govern- 
ment in seven out of the eleven provinces of India, the 
naturally want to get their old friends out of jail. Both the 
previous sentences express undoubted facts, but seem to 
offer inadequate reasons for the release of prisoners convicted 
of violent crimes. To this objection the reply is made that the 
situation has altered since 1934, for the Terrorists have given 
up all idea of violence in the pursuit of their revolutionary 
aims. When evidence for this change is requested, the reply 
is that the Congress say so. Sir Nazimuddin, the Home 
Minister of the Bengal Government, takes leave to doubt 
whether this answer is sufficient. Another and more sinister 
explanation of the Congress insistence naturally suggests 
itself. Work in a Terrorist secret society is a thorough test 
of the character of an active revolutionary. Stalin and 
Voroshiloff both started as Terrorists. Hence the Congress 
Leaders describe the political prisoners as “ the flower of the 
country.”” The Congress are sincere when they say that they 
do not want violence, provided that the words at present are 
added to the sentence. Their preparations are not complete. 
Mr. Gandhi on April 9 deprecated violence, for “‘ we were not 
ready to deliver the goods, for we were not ready for matching 
our force against the British.” A Terrorist outrage nowadays 
would be like a soldier starting a battle on his own without 
orders from his superiors. But how long the Congress will be 
able to hold its more active followers, and how long it will 
want to do so, is another matter. For the Congress can always 
condemn an outrage, and lay the blame for it on the “ re- 
pressive’ policy of the British Government. Mr. Gandhi 
has employed this technique in the past. 


On February 14 the Congress Ministries in the United 
Provinces and Bihar suddenly demanded the consent of the 
Governors to the immediate release of all political prisoners. 
There was a reason for this date. The annual session of the 
All-India Congress was about to begin. The announcement 
of the release of political prisoners would provide a resounding 
triumph. The Congress were fairly confident of success, for 
last autumn they had been allowed to release the prisoners 
convicted in the Kakori Conspiracy Case. ‘This conspiracy 
occurred in 1925, and marks the re-entry of revolutionary 
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Terrorism from Bengal into Northern India, under pressure 
of police vigilance in Bengal. It was marked by singular 
atrocities. For not only was there robbery and murder, but 
householders were tortured to disclose their valuables. On 
release the ex-convicts were treated as heroes and a minister 
of the Congress Government of the United Provinces enter- 
tained them to dinner. The Congress may well have thought 
that after this anything would be permitted. But the Viceroy 
intervened. He described the demand of the Congress 
Ministers as calculated “ to strike a blow at the root of law 
and order in India ; dangerously to threaten peace and good 
overnment, and to run a grave risk to peace and tran- 
quillity.” Though the prisoners were political conspirators, 
they were also convicted of specific offences ranging from 
robbery with murder and train-wrecking to coining and 
cheating (obtaining money by false pretences). Faced with the 
refusal of the Viceroy to sanction the release of these prisoners, 
the Congress Ministers offered their resignation. 


The 51st session of the All-India Congress was then held. 
The Congress, which for policy, decisions, and all real action 
means the President and his Working Committee, decided 
on February 21 not to precipitate a “ crisis’ (i.e., a violent 
agitation approaching as close to a rebellion as the power of 
Congress permits) but to invite the Governor-General to re- 
consider his decision. The reason for this ‘‘ moderation ”’ is 
that Congress is not ready for action. Much yet remains to 
be done for “‘ The Day.” For instance, the Congress Govern- 
ments of the United Provinces and of the Central Provinces 
have prepared schemes under the name of village improve- 
ment and Rural Uplift, quoting Lord Hailey and Mr. Brayne, 
which when completed will produce a system of parallel 
government, Congress and British side by side. But time is 
required for this work, and for similar enterprises in other 
Congress Provinces. So, soon after the close of the All-India 
Congress session, the Congress Ministers in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bihar came to a compromise with the Governors. 
The terms are obscure. The demand for an immediate general 
release is abandoned. The cases of the prisoners are to be 
examined individually. If this means that the prisoners are 
to be released seriatim instead of collectively, then the com- 
promise would resemble one in which one man gets the 
oyster and the other the shell. It is only by observing actual 
releases that we can come to a decision on this point. The 
compromise was reached on February 26. On that day orders 
were passed for the release of six out of the 15 political 
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prisoners in the United Provinces, and 10 out of the 23 in 
Bihar. In the latter province it has been reported that by 
March 15 twenty-two political prisoners had been released, 
Among them are four prisoners who received life sentences, 
Nearly all the political prisoners in the United Provinces are 
said by now to have been released. Mr. Subhas Bose, the new 
President of Congress, hailed the settlement as a triumph. 
The almost complete release of political prisoners has coincided 
in the United Provinces with a sensational crime, a repetition 
of the famous Kakori train robbery. On April 10 a train wag 
held up and treasure stolen by fifteen men, disciplined, 
uniformed, and armed with revolvers. Terrorist revolutionary 
methods have provided the model for this crime. 


Release of prisoners has taken a peculiar turn in the 
Central Provinces. In March the Congress Law Minister 
released a convict sentenced for rape. This was the cul. 
mination of sixty-five releases, during the last few months, of 
prisoners guilty of heinous offences. The Law Minister, though 
supported by the Chief Minister and though the President of 
the Legislative Assembly refused to allow an adjournment 
motion on the matter, offered to resign. In April the Congress 
Chief Minister of the North-West Frontier province reinstated 
in a post of school teacher a man who had been convicted and 
sentenced for helping in the kidnapping of a girl. These 
incidents would appear to support the remark of Sir Sikander 
Hayat Khan, Chief Minister of the Punjab, in March, that 
ninety per cent. of the criminal classes had joined the Congress. 
He subsequently qualified this remark, but maintained that 
“some undesirable persons had joined the Congress.” 


At the annual All-India session Mr. Subhas Bose suc- 
ceeded Pandit Nehru as President of Congress, the party 
which holds office in seven out of the eleven Indian Provinces. 
Mr. Subhas Bose has several times been under detention for 
subversive political activities. His latest release was last 
year. A note by the Secretary of State for India attached to 
the Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Reform, des- 
cribes the arrest of Mr. Subhas Bose in 1923. ‘ It was clear 
that unless immediate action was taken Bengal would again 
be exposed to the dangers of the previous outbreak of re- 
volutionary crime. Accordingly several of the important 
suspects, including Mr. Subhas Bose, were incarcerated.” 
On March 23, 1936, the Home Secretary to the Government 
of India read out in the Indian Legislative Assembly a letter 
(dated February, 1931) which said ‘‘ Mr. A’s party consists 
of Yugantar group of revolutionaries.” He had just said 
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that ‘‘ Mr. A.” was Mr. Subhas Bose. He went on to describe 
the Yugantar Party as “a purely revolutionary party ” and 
said “‘ That group was clearly pledged to violence, and Subhas 
Bose was the head of that party.’’ The Note by the Secretary 
of State for India, already mentioned, describes the Yugantar’s 
murders, robberies and plans for rebellion. Mr. Subhas Bose 
has emphatically expressed his disbelief in violence, and his 
certainty that Terrorism is dead. How far his speeches and 

olicy and those of his followers are in accord with the spirit 
of these declarations, can be judged from this article. 


The President of Congress is nominally elected at the 
beginning of the Annual All-India session. But he is really 
chosen by the Working Committee, a body of about fifteen 
persons who express and actually control the policy and 
activities of the whole Congress Party, whether within or 
without the elected assemblies which represent parliament 
in the Indian Provinces. The names of several candidates are 
usually put forward for the post of President. But they are 
gradually withdrawn until on the day of election only one 
name remains. So there is no contest. After “ election ” the 
President names the members of the Working Committee. 
Thus is formed the sole organ of control and mouthpiece for 
expression of the vast Congress Party. Hardly a democratic 
system! ‘The relations of the “ parliamentary ’’ Congress 
Ministries which purport to rule the majority of Indian 
Provinces were explained on December 24 by the Chief 
Minister of the Central Provinces. He said his Ministry was 
primarily responsible to the Working Committee, whose 
dictates they had to carry out. A month later the Chief 
Minister of Bihar proclaimed his allegiance in more pic- 
turesque terms. He said that ‘‘ like Lakshman (the faithful 
follower and type of fidelity in the Hindu epic Ramayana) 
he needed orders from the Congress high command since he 
accepted office in obedience to the Congress mandate.” 
The expression ‘‘ high command’”’ aptly describes the auto- 
cratic character of the Congress régime. Mr. Jinnah, President 
of the Moslem League, used the same phrase when in April 
he declared that the Congress high command was developing 
into a totalitarian and autocratic caucus. 


In the All-India Congress session the decision regarding 
the political prisoners release was not reached without opposi- 
tion, which was offered by the ‘‘ Leftists ” as members of the 
Left: Wing of the Congress are called. They are inclined to an 
Indian Communism. Released political prisoners join them. 
Their most prominent member is Mr. M. N. Roy. The Congress 
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press states that he joined the revolutionary movement in 
1903 and as a prominent member of the Anusilan secret 
society was prosecuted in connection with several dacoities 
(armed gang robberies). ‘‘ The outbreak of the World War 
saw him in a more adventurous life, trying to bring about an 
armed revolt in India. As leader of the Ghadr (Mutiny— 
in the Indian Army) Party, extensively organised both in 
India and abroad, he negotiated with the Germans durin 
1914-15 for landing arms and ammunition.” Lenin called him 
to Russia, where he helped in the establishment of the Komin. 
tern and in the training of revolutionaries for India. In 193] 
in India he was sentenced at Cawnpore to twelve years’ 
imprisonment (subsequently reduced to six) in a Communist 
Conspiracy Case. He now calls for recruits for the Congress, 
advising them to “ educate ”’ it. 


The group in the Congress called the Congress Socialist 
Party, who were the special favourites of the late President, 
Pandit Nehru, last year, received a sharp rebuff when they 
demanded an immediate agitation against the British Govern- 
ment’s proposal for Federation of the Provinces under the 
India Act. The Congress High Command told them frankly 
that the battle would open when it, and not they, wished. 
On the question of Congress agitation in the Indian States 
the “ Leftists’ also received a rebuff. No new Congress 
Committees are to be formed in the States. Direct attack 
on the governments of the Princes is forbidden. The “ Trojan 
Horse ”’ policy of Dimitroff is to be followed. In the matter of 
the Peasant organisations the “ Leftists ’ received yet another 
rebuff. The Peasants were told to follow the policy of the 
Congress and not start a jacquerie on their own. 


The keynote of this year’s Congress session is preparation 
for revolution. Premature attack is forbidden. How far away 
was any idea of ‘‘ moderation ”’ can be judged from the words 
of the President, Mr. Subhas Bose. He traced the weakening 
of the British Empire “the clay feet of a gigantic empire 
now stand exposed as it has never been before.” The weapon 
for the “ national struggle ” should be “ non-violent non-co- 
operation in the widest sense of the term, ‘ active’ and not 
passive,’ and need not be “ confined within the limits of 
strict constitutionalism.” In unmistakable terms he defined 


the goal of Congress policy “‘ the severance of the British 
connection.” At the Congress National Flag hoisting ceremony, 
attended by Red Shirt Volunteers from the Frontier, he 
reminded his audience that “‘ History is full of the glorious 
deeds of soldiers who fought for the honour of their flag.” 
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At the end of the session he warned his hearers: “ To-day 
it is a constitutional crisis, to-morrow it may be an agitation, 
and the day after it may be a campaign of Civil Disobedience.” 
At Bombay, soon after the Congress session, Mr. Subhas Bose 
recommended the study of the fight for freedom in Ireland. 
He pointed out that though the Easter rebellion of 1916 
appeared at the time to be a hopeless failure, nevertheless 
“after a short time the feelings of the Irish people were 
roused, and their sympathy towards the revolutionaries 
gradually rose.” 

Last month the Congress advanced another step by estab- 
lishing the principle that they could interfere in the appoint- 
ment of Governors of Provinces, completely reserved under 
the India Act to the British Government. For the Congress 
successfully opposed a proposal that the Revenue Com- 
missioner of the Government of Orissa should act as Governor 
of that Province, on the ground that he had served under the 
Congress Ministry. 

Mr. Gandhi helped the Congress to this success. Three 
months before he had repeated that he was not a member of 
Congress, “‘ But all the same, by remaining outside Congress 
I believe I can do more service to the Congress.” A week 
before, the Working Committee secured his approval to a 
resolution condemning Federation of the Provinces under the 
India Act, and demanding “ full independence,” apparently 
getting him to give up toying with the idea of Dominion 
Status for India. On April 15 he had another interview with 
the Viceroy, an ominous event, judging from previous ex- 
perience. He had just been very busy with the Government 
of Bengal, trying to secure the release of political prisoners. 
Last autumn he obtained the release from detention of a 
number of political suspects. It is to be hoped that these new 
protégés will not compel him to the same long fast which was 
forced on him by those of his followers who burnt policemen 
alive at Chauri Chaura. 


Mr. Gandhi’s latest activities recall the present position 
of revolutionary Terrorism. In Calcutta in January con- 
victions took place in the Communist Conspiracy Case, and 
in February in an offshoot of last year’s Red Guard Case 
(another Communist effort at rebellion). In the same month a 
member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly was sent to prison 
under the Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act, and a leader 
of the Anusilan Terrorist secret society was sentenced for the 
murder of a spy in 1935. A judgment of the High Court of 
Calcutta in April in the Deobhogh Conspiracy Case throws 
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light on recent revolutionary Terrorism. Both the Yugantar 
and Anusilan secret societies appear in it. It states that in 
1933 Terrorist revolutionary activities died down owing to 
police pressure, but revived from 1936 to 1937. In February 
a man was arrested in Calcutta with a revolver and Ghadr 
leaflets. The aim of the Ghadr (Mutiny) society is, as its name 
implies, to cause a mutiny in the Indian Army. The subject 
of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 came up in the Legislative 
Assembly of the United Provinces on January 20, when 
Hindu and Moslem members disputed about their respective 
shares in that “ war of independence.” No account has yet 
appeared in the press of approaches by Congress speakers to 
soldiers of the Indian Army, but in February the Chief 
Minister of Bihar appealed to the Indian Police to “ join 
hands ”’ with the Congress. 

Hints, suggestions, and whispers of preparation for “ The 
Day ” come from various quarters. In December the Congress 
Revenue Minister of the United Provinces reminded the 
peasants that they were still slaves. In Bihar a great gathering 
of them, previous to being addressed by three Congress 
Ministers, shouted ‘‘ Long live Revolution.” The same cry 
was raised by the University students when the Revenue 
Minister of Bihar came to address them. The Congress- 
controlled Calcutta Corporation has been appointing released 
political prisoners as school teachers. The Chief Minister of 
the United Provinces has recently said that a certificate of 
discharge from imprisonment for a political offence was “a 
proper passport ” for Government employment. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay has allowed the Congress members in 
Sholapur to commemorate as martyrs the criminals executed 
for their share in the murders of the atrocious riot of 1930, 
in which policemen were burnt. From the same Province 
comes the interesting news that the Congress has decided to 
direct its seven Governments to confine prosecutions for 
treason or sedition to cases of violence. Conspiracy goes free. 
This order sums up exactly the Congress policy of both 
preparation for revolution, and checking the indiscipline of 
premature attack. In February Mr. Subhas Bose witnessed a 
disturbing incident in his own Congress office in Calcutta. 
A mob of three hundred young men broke in and smashed the 
ballot boxes and destroyed the papers of an election that was 
being held. They did this as a protest against the inactivity 
of Congress in securing the release of political prisoners. In 
March Mr. Subhas Bose vehemently denied a report in the 
News Chronicle that “‘ there are rumours that some detenus 
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already released are preparing to resume terrorist activity.” 
(A detenu is a person under detention for revolutionary 
activities.) The Government of Bengal differs from Mr. 
Subhas Bose. For on March 15 the Home Minister said that 
the political police must be strong enough to check instantly 
any possible recrudescence of Terrorism. The Government 
had only the word of the revolutionaries that they had relin- 
quished violence, the secret organisations had not been given 
up, and hidden arms were still in existence. Who would be 
held responsible for another Chittagong ? (Where the Ter- 
rorists raided the Government armouries in 1930). Writings 
in the Press and speeches from the platform continued to 
laud detenus and political prisoners as heroes and martyrs. 
About this time the Chief Minister of the other great Moslem 
province, the Punjab, warned released political prisoners 
that if they preached violence he would not hesitate to put 
them again behind the bars. 


These official pronouncements by Moslem Ministers invite 
attention to the attitude of Islam in India to Congress. It 
was defined at the meeting in Calcutta in April of the All- 
India Moslem League, attended by the Chief Ministers of the 
Punjab and Bengal. The latter referred to Congress as 
“ sinister forces which aim at the complete enslavement of the 
Moslem people of India.” He continued: ‘“ The sufferings 
of Moslems are for Congress matters for mockery and 
laughter.”’ ‘‘ In Congress provinces riot after riot has laid the 
countryside waste, Moslem life, limb, and property has been 
lost, and blood has freely flowed. . . . There the Moslems are 
leading their lives in constant terror, overawed and op- 
pressed.”’ He warns his hearers not to trust “‘ the so-called 
safeguards of the constitution.” For “ British authority in 
India has indeed ceased to function, and the sceptre is 
slipping fast from British hands. ... We must fight the 
battle of Islam alone. ...If Panipat and Thaneswar 
(decisive battles in Indian history) must repeat themselves, 
let the Moslems prepare to give as glorious an account of 
themselves as did their forebears.” So spoke the Chief 
Minister of Bengal, who under the India Act is the head of the 
Ministry responsible for the administration and peace and 
order of that vast province. Next day, April 18, he men- 
tioned the Viceroy’s references to the Congress Ministries, and 
his interview with Mr. Gandhi. He continued: “ The solution 
does not lie there. . . . The Moslem League is not yet pro- 
perly organised, but yet it is worth hundreds of National Con- 
gresses. Hach and every one of the League is a lion and a tiger 
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and ready to shed the last drop of his blood for the sake of 
Islam.’’ These words receive a gloomy significance from the 
numerous violent clashes between the Hindus and Moslems 
during the last four months over a large part of India. From 
Bombay to Bengal, from the Punjab to Central India, come 
news of riots. 

It is this deep Moslem antagonism to the Congress, in deed 
as well as in word, which led Mr. Gandhi on March 26 to make 
his sensational pronouncement that Congress must represent 
the whole of India, “‘ Not until we make good that claim 
shall we be in a position to displace the British Government 
and function as an independent nation. This proposition 
holds good whether we seek to displace British rule by violent 
action or non-violent.”’ (It should be noted that Mr. Gandhi 
envisages the possibility of a violent revolution.) The Congress 
High Command accepted this statement without protest. 
For they realised. that it emphasised one of the conditions 
essential to any serious effort against England, an alliance, 
however temporary, with the Moslems. 1857 and 1919 both 
teach this fact. 

A fantastic effort to placate the Moslems has been made 
recently by Congress. The election of the Mayor of Calcutta 
fell due on April 29th. The Congress authorised Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, a Moslem member of the Working Com- 
mittee, to choose a Moslem for Mayor. He placed a name 
in a sealed envelope and then left Calcutta. On April 29th, 
three quarters of an hour before the meeting, the cover was 
opened and found to contain the name of Mr. Zakaria. 
Within an hour this gentleman was elected Mayor of Cal- 
cutta without opposition. It is necessary to repeat that 
this incident, which occurred in the first city of India and 
the capital of its richest and best educated province, took 
place on April 29th, 1938, and not in the days of the 
Arabian Nights. 


J. C. FRENCH. 


ENGLAND AND HER SOCIAL SERVICES 


Man is ever at conflict within himself, whether he would like 
to be treated impersonally, in the mass, in a category; or 
with extreme discriminative individualisation. He is equally 
uncertain when he thinks about it at all, in which of these 
two ways it is best to treat his neighbour. Besides, the two 
attitudes are blended. Kant bade us conduct ourselves in 
such a manner that our behaviour on each occasion was 
justifiable universally. Yet he sought to exact from us the 
greatest possible assent to our responsibility as moral beings— 
and that is the opposite of mass handling, on the part of 
rulers; or mass drifting, on the part of subjects. The 
ordinary man, of course, does not bother about these things, 
end exhibits both preferences by turns and at once, all his 
waking life. It is, probably, equally illusory to imagine 
that one generation is much more mechanised and mass- 
minded, or individualist and self-centred, than another. Mr. 
Walter Lipmann, Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch, Professor Ortega 
Y. Gassett, and many another publicist, tell us that the 
romantic interest in individual souls and hearts, and in their 
feelings, joys and sorrows, of the Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Charles Reade, period, is dead. Mr. Aldous Huxley, 
suddenly become serious, calls us to abjure interest in indi- 
vidual personality, seeking Nirvana where we can find it. 
On the other hand, Camille Mayran, in Dame en Noir, pub- 
lished in December, 1937, assumes that the apprehensions of a 
girl about to be married, and the recollections of her mother 
of what she felt at the time of her marriage, are worthy of the 
minutest study as the most tremendous topics in the world. 
Sir Walter Scott makes the Antiquary tell his nephew Hector 
that romantic love had died with his, the uncle’s, generation, 
while Hectors only marry with an eye on the main chance. 
Feuchtersleben deplored the irresponsible drift in European 
society a hundred years ago, with so much insight that a 
publisher has thought it worth while to bring the little volume 
out again for our edification to-day. 

The point of this preamble is to make sure of not being 
carried away by the illusion that this age is in some marked 
degree mechanistic, individualistic, or any other “ istic,” or 
that, in it, “‘no other school of thought need apply.” Of 
course, very good machinery is bewitching. The old aphorism 
about the dog certainly runs, to-day: ‘“‘ The more I see of 
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man, the more I love my car.’’ But there were plenty of be- 
witching things other than individual souls, in all the ages, 
Was there not, e.g., Praxiteles? If, then, we attempt to 
criticise the trends perceptible in the activities of the great 
departments which run so much of our lives for us, we must 
see them on a background of a fair field and no favour. 

The Ministry of Health claims generally to be the re- 
pository of the old tradition which believed in individual 
care and treatment, and not in mechanical redistribution of 
the National Dividend. The Ministry of Labour is usually 
suspected of the latter tendencies. The Home Office has a 
sombre interior in which progress would hardly, at first 
sight, be sought for. The Board of Education is nurturing the 
young idea, and might be assumed to love each individual 
exemplar of the tender plant it is its duty to cherish. So much 
for general impressions about Whitehall. What are some of 
the most recent happenings ? 

Let us examine them one by one, by the light of their most 
recent activities. In 1936, the Minister of Health passed 
through Parliament three Consolidating Acts, thus estab- 
lishing for a good long time ahead the recent public policy 
in regard to Old Age Pensions, National Health Insurance, 
and Widows and Orphans. That is to say, he decided to 
continue to ‘“‘ cover” the vicissitudes of the vast bulk of the 
population which came under his care by the method of flat 
rate weekly allowances strictly unaccompanied by personal 
supervision, or care, or service. 

In 1937 he took two further steps. He extended “ cover ” 
for Old Age and Widowhood from the £250 per annum 
income rate to the £400 per annum income rate, for men, 
on a voluntary basis, and allowed women of incomes up to 
the £250 per annum rate of income into the scheme. It 
seemed to many a good opportunity to link up the problems 
of this group with some of the Personal Service organisations. 
He was catering in many instances for shy, retiring people 
who “ keep themselves to themselves’; who do not spend 
their lives amid a multitude of fellow-operatives from whom 
it is very easy to learn what you can get and where to go 
for it in the hour of need. Such a suggestion was made to him 
but he peremptorily rejected it. He then turned to the boys 
and girls of 14-16 and conferred upon them the right to 
medical benefit under National Health Insurance. This meant 
that these children made their own contract with their own 
doctor. Some of us would have thought their mothers might 
have been brought into the picture, and, in fact, the par- 
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ticular step he took had been hitherto rejected for that 
reason. Neither the Minister nor Parliament seemed, in the 
debate, to be aware, in fact, that these children had mothers. 

In regard to the Family and the Home, the Minister tells 
us in his Housing Return of September 30, 1937, that he has 
displaced 424,682 persons up to that date, under the Slum 
Clearance provisions of the Housing Acts of 1930 and 1936. 
The social worker knows that the aggregate of complicated 


| family and personal problems resulting from these drastic 


measures, however salutary from other points of view, is 
something staggering. Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare, when 


/ Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry, admitted to a 


deputation that there was a very fine scope here for personal 
service and a very urgent need of it. Neither the present 
Minister nor the present Parliament seem, however, to be 
aware of it. 

In December, 1937, he presented to Parliament his 
Report on the Rent Restrictions Acts, in which his Com- 
mittee state that they “are so impressed by the unhappy 
results of the present confusion that they cannot contemplate 
with equanimity the continuance of this state of affairs.” 
What is the remedy proposed ? It is brilliantly ingenious— 
quite a delight to peruse in an armchair! ‘‘ The upper limit 
of rateable value of the new controlled class be gradually 
reduced by areas over a period of years in accordance with 
a scheme based on the percentage of overcrowding.’’* 
A mathematical device of which no one could complain since 
it would work automatically !! This is probably the adminis- 
trative peak in disregard of the personal and family elements 
in the situations the Social Services are designed to improve ! 

If we turn, on the other hand, to the same Department 
in its local avatar—e.g., in the Public Assistance Department 
at County Hall, London—we find ourselves back in what the 
writer of this paper regards as the better tradition. The 
essence of the Relieving Officer’s duties, we are assured in its 
Annual Report published in December, 1937,f is ‘‘ to be the 
family friend, consulted on all sorts of domestic troubles,” 
while, in response to the Minister’s Circular, 1662, assurance 
is given that “full consideration of the individual case, and 
appropriate treatment,’ are the order of the day in this 
Department. t 

In conjunction with the Home. Office, the Ministry of 
Health has set up a Committee to study the Rehabilitation of 

‘ss. Sl. tp. 17. 

* London Public Assistance Committee Agenda, January 26, 1938, p. 3. 
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Persons Injured in Accidents. The Final Report will pre- 
sumably be a companion piece to the now long delayed 
Report of a Home Office Committee on the Lump Sum in 
Workmen’s Compensation. ‘The social worker knows that the 
psychological problems involved in restoring the physique 
and morale of a man who, after weeks, perhaps months, in a 
hospital bed ; after an endless succession of painful dressings ; 
after losing, slowly but surely, his grip upon the idea of an 
active, self-supporting existence—are doubled, and even 
trebled, by the soul-destroying experience of fighting his case 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. If there is one 
unhappy being in this world who requires a trusted friend 
to lead him firmly by the hand through the valley of the 
shadow he is attempting to traverse, it is the unhappy person 
we are describing. Yet the Interim Report* does not contain 
so much as a hint of the tragic psychological problems which 
are inherent in almost every case. 

Let us now cross Whitehall, to Montagu House, to the 
Ministry of Labour which was set up specifically to apply the 
wholesale mechanical ideas of Lord Passfield and Mrs. Webb. 
There we find a very real concern with the need for re-estab- 
lishing the morale, as well as the physique, of the long un- 
employed. Pass on down to Thames House on the riverside, 
to that new Infant Hercules, the Unemployment Assistance 
Board, and what do we find? The Board was set up by 
the Act of 1934 on the assumption that it was unnecessary 
any longer to go into all sorts of local minutiz, and that a 
single set of Regulations would suffice for calculating the 
weekly allowances payable to households suffering from 
prolonged unemployment, anywhere in the United Kingdom 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. Two Ministers of State 
claimed with great pride when expounding the B.U. that they 
were implementing by passing it into law the lessons they had 
learned from the social philosophers just named. 

What has happened ? The Board has issued two Annual 
Reports. To begin with, they exhibit a candour, a willing- 
ness to admit the enormous difficulties of their task, and of the 
extremely early experimental stage at which they are working, 
to a degree quite unfamiliar in British Government publica- 
tions. Having decided to be frank, the Board’s officers put 
all the emphasis on the individual discrimination which must 
characterise their work if it is to be of any use at all. The 
Webbs’ notion that all you had to do was to pass a Regulation 


* The Interdepartmental Committee on the Rehabilitation of Persons 
Injured by Accidents (presented to the Minister in May, 1937). 
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that the unemployed person must attend training and instruc- 
tion during all the hours he would ordinarily be working, 
simply does not pan out. A negligible fraction of the total 
number of persons in receipt of allowances from the Board, 
have so far condescended to attend any training and 
instruction centres at all! 


The officers, accustomed as many of them are to the 
Ministry of Labour’s concern with moral and physical re- 
habilitation, are gravely disturbed, and clearly seek authority 
from the British public to do something more effective for 
these derelict individuals, many of them not much more 
than children, in fact to take them by the hand one by. one, 
and that at an early date. Back across Whitehall, past the 
national War Memorial, into the Home Office. Here, despite 
the sombre appearance we spoke of, we find the frankest 
admission discoverable in any department of individual 
character as the key to all these situations, and the greatest 
amount of initiative to implement the admission in law and 
administration. The Departmental Committee’s Report on 
Social Services in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, 1936, 
followed by the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction in the Metropolitan Area, 
June, 1937, prescribe and devise means for the sympathetic 
study and individual treatment of every delinquent. But a 
greater innovation still awaits us here. It has always been a 
principle of the British Civil Service—and it was endorsed 
by the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, which reported 
a few years back—that a general education suffices; that 
specific ad hoc training is not required ; that the Civil Servant 
learns the work of his Department by doing it, and is always 
available to be transferred to another Department and to 
learn its work, again by doing it. The Home Office has torn 
up this long-established idea, and is paying candidates for the 
position of Probation Officer £3 a week throughout a pro- 
longed period of specialised training in “social and family 
case work,” i.e., in how to give the individual delinquent 
the treatment the Departmental Committees have prescribed. 


What of the Board of Education, the Department which 
cares for the children of the nation ? If we may judge by its 
annual reports, it is committed to mass treatment all along 
the line. The latest of these, published in December, 1937, 
prescribes more free meals, more milk, and more “ physical 
jerks.” The fact that Local Medical Officers of Education 
Departments all over the country have pointed out that the 
so-called Nutrition Centres have not found any work to do 
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in the way of more feeding, but have found important work to 
do in the way of studying individual problem children, and 
their adjustment, one by one, to home and school life, seems 
to have fallen upon deaf ears in this part of Whitehall. 

The present writer is an unrepentant disciple of Fielding, 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, Reade, Browning and 
Bridges. Despite all man’s hankering, in his feebler moments, 
after slight, trivial, impersonal contacts and statutory rights 
to flat rate allowances drawn on “ ring papers ”’ at post offices, 
and for all the Parliamentary popularity of these methods of 
dealing with human vicissitude, he is convinced that. per- 
sonality values are the values ; that in them are to be found 
the Good, the True, and the Beautiful ; everything else is a 
means : personality values alone are ends. He hopes devoutly 
that the trends in the direction of more individual study and 
treatment exhibited of late at the Ministry of Labour, the 
Unemployment Assistance Board and the Home Office, and 
the loyalty to those principles maintained at the London 
County Hall, will receive the endorsement of public approval. 


J. C. PRINGLE. 


THE GLASGOW EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


Ir would tax the energy of a modern Perseus with wings 
attached to his heels to cover all the ground of the Empire 
Exhibition within a day even if he started his peregrinations 


) at dawn and pursued them with unflagging zeal till sunset. 


Vonsider the task to be faced. The Empire Exhibition is 
four times as great as any previous Scottish Exhibition, and 


/ covers 175 acres, and is the largest held anywhere since 


Wembley. It contains a hundred huge palaces and pavilions. 
One of these, the Palace of Industry, has to itself no fewer 
than 700 stands, and covers 10 acres. With brow bent, with 
firm intent, the hardy pedestrian starts off on his round of 
exploration, and it will be strange if before the day is over he 
does not cast envious glances at the passengers nodding 
comfortably in the auto-trucks which glide hither and thither 
like dragon-flies fitting in the sunshine. 

In the centre of the beautiful well-wooded Bellahouston 
Park is a hill which rises to 170 feet, on the south slope of 
which is the Garden Club, and on the summit of the hill is 
the Tower of Empire, 300 feet high. If you walk to the sum- 
mit of the hill you will find there one of the curiosities of the 
Exhibition in what has been christened the Tree-top Restaur- 
ant. The Park authorities wisely stipulated that the trees 
should be held sacred by the Exhibition-builders, and here 
is evidence how scrupulously this obligation has been observed. 
A tree which stood on the hilltop has been built into the 
edifice, and the restaurant is among the branches. It forms 
a part of the structure of the Tower. Smoothly and noiselessly 
you may be conveyed in a fast lift to the summit of the 
Tower, and it is a good plan to aim for this strategic point 
at the outset to enjoy a “ bird’s-eye-view ”’ of the Exhibition. 
A platform projecting from the summit of the Tower gives a 
magnificent prospect of the Exhibition “ pavilioned in splen- 
dour” and of the superb situation which has been chosen. 
From this commanding point of view you can trace before 
you the course of the winding Clyde where steamers in the 
making or already harnessed to the commerce of the Empire 
may be seen, and among the former the Queen Elizabeth, 
while beneath stretches over a vast area Glasgow, ‘the 
second city of the Empire.” In the distance are the pale blue 
mountains and glens of deeper blue. 

Viewed from the top of the Tower, the little Highland 
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village, known as the clachan, looks diminutive, but when 
we next came to visit it down below, it proved to be a fair- 
sized model of its kind. The whitewashed cottages, with 
their thatched roofs form a semicircle facing towards a 
Highland loch fed by a small burn which purls through the 
centre of the clachan. Some of the thatching of the roofs is 
held down by ropes with stones attached to them in the 
approved Highland fashion. The loch itself is of modest 
dimensions, but is made to appear of larger proportions by 
an ingenious arrangement of painted scenery beyond repre- 
senting a continuation thereof running up into the mountains 
of Caledonia, stern and wild. A chief’s castle of venerable 
ruinous appearance, but partly habitable, adds to the realism, 
and is likely to be the scene of many a “ ceilidh ” during the 
season of the Exhibition. ‘ Of course,” said a Highlander, 
with pardonable pride, “‘ the clachan is not as good as the 
real thing.” But in one respect at least it surpasses reality, 
for within each cottage, where one is greeted by a delightful 
fragrance of burning peat, is the demonstration of some 
Highland industry or a display of Highland wares such as 
woollen jerseys after the Fair Island pattern and kilts and 
sporrans. 


Next came the various halls belonging to the Dominion 
and Colonial section. On serried ranks of tall white flagstaffs 
were bravely flying in the breeze the flags of all the Dominions 
and Colonies of the British Empire. Here one realised that 
the Empire Exhibition is a united effort to which every part 
of the British Empire has contributed, and the result is a truly 
splendid display of the products of the Empire. A tower 
surmounted by a maple leaf emblem indicates the Canadian 
Hall, and within prominence is given to the products of its 
great forests. Maple sugar, be it observed, is a popular com- 
modity since the Queen made a purchase of it here. A garden 
of tree-ferns appropriately stands by the Australian section. 
Here the wool industry takes pride of place. In many cases 
successful efforts have been made to introduce pictorially or by 
scenic effect the actual atmosphere of the countries repre- 
sented. Very notable is a side-show in the Southern Rhodesia 
and East African section. Passing through a turnstile, a 
door is swung open, and your ears are surprised by a roar 
of falling water with a long vista of torrent (30,000 gallons a 
minute) crashing down from the rocks above, giving a vivid 
presentment of the Victoria Falls, “‘ the greatest river wonder 
of the world.” A walk through a narrow gallery with the 
soft spray falling around, and overhead a tangle of trees 
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through the foliage of which may be seen the tumbling waters 
—a clever representation of what is known as “the rain 
forest.”” Gradually, though it is still broad daylight without, 
a change comes over the scene. The sky becomes a deeper 
blue as the night falls and the stars peep out, and from your 
leafy bower you have a romantic picture of the Falls by 
moonlight. 

The Palace of Arts contains a most admirable collection 
of 740 pictures. Gallery I is devoted to Scottish retrospective 
oil paintings. In it will be found many excellent examples of 
the work of Allan Ramsay and Raeburn. Two very delightful 
pictures by Sir David Wilkie have come from Buckingham 
Palace on loan from His Majesty the King. They are the 
well-known “ Blind Man’s Butt” and ‘‘ The Penny Wedding.” 

The two Scottish Pavilions next claimed our attention. 
Ancient Scotland looks across an avenue to Modern Scotland. 
In the former will be found Roman remains from the Antonine 
Wall, including treasures of Samian art, Stuart and Jacobite 
relics, and many personal possessions of famous Scotsmen. 
The tale of the naval and military exploits of Scotland is 
unfolded with the aid of armour, weapons and accoutrements. 

The United Kingdom Pavilion has halls devoted to health, 
coal, iron and steel, and shipbuilding. Models of Greek and 
Roman home and nursery life are used in the health section. 
In the shipbuilding hall, that most fascinating invention, the 
gyro-compass for the automatic steering of ships can be seen. 
There is also a full-size bridge of a modern cargo vessel. 

‘When one is weary of seeing the marvels of industry in 
every shape and form, recreation and diversion is not lacking. 
For lovers of music, there is a concert hall and two open-air 
bandstands. For those bent on entertainments involving 
every form of thrill the Amusement Park provides a hundred 
different means of gratifying their desires. 

The King happily described the Exhibition as a symbol 
of Scottish vitality and initiative. The opening of the Exhibi- 
tion has been in every respect auspicious, and to judge by 
all the omens there is every reason to feel assured that its 
career will be a prosperous one, and will provide a powerful 
stimulus to Empire commerce. 


Witmor P. M. RUSSELL. 
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BOYS ON THE LAND 


WE arrived on the land by a roundabout route. It was 
at the beginning of March that I had been asked by half-a. 
dozen lads, all Boy Scouts from a London suburb, to take 
over their leadership and initiate them in Rover Scouting, 
the senior branch of the movement. My views were rather 
heretical. It had seemed to me for some time that the 


“backwoodsman ” way of life that was cultivated among | 


the Scouts was somewhat artificial. All my fellows were 
King’s Scouts—that is, they had reached a high degree of 
proficiency in tree-felling and axemanship, in tracking and 
stalking, in fire-lighting and cooking in the open, in lashing, 
knotting and splicing, in first-aid and fireman’s work. Their 
average age was 1743. Placed suddenly in the Australian 
Bush, the African Veldt, in the Canadian backwoods, in the 
conditions that prevailed in the pioneering days, and the 
lads would have acquitted themselves like men. Placed 
suddenly on a farm in their own home country, not one 
of them could have distinguished a heifer from a steer, a 
field under barley from a field under wheat ; hedging, plough- 
ing, and milking were as unknown to them as the black arts, 
And to be quite fair, 1 must confess I was as ignorant as they. 

Not only did it appear illogical that members of a move- 
ment which cultivates in boys a practical familiarity with 
nature should be entirely ignorant of farm life at home; it 
seemed part of a good citizen’s training to know something 
of the country’s staple industry. In the German youth 
movement, both before and after Hitler’s accession to power, 
emphasis has always been laid on getting as many boys 
as possible from the towns into the country, where they have 
boarded with the peasants and worked—generally at harvest 
time—on the land. The German theory—divested of its 
ideological twaddle of ‘‘ Blut und Boden ’’—has been that 
both the peasant and the town lad benefit materially from the 
scheme, the one in free labour, the other in health, and that a 
‘consciousness of national unity” is engendered by the 
town lad learning the mode of life and point of view of the 
peasant. And vice versa. 

It was not without some misgivings that I put the scheme 
before the lads. One of them had only one leg and was thus 
precluded from any activity involving much walking. Several 
suggestions as to what could be undertaken at Easter had 
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already been discussed. We had thought of inviting a party 
of Rovers over from Luxemburg: of going on a lighter in the 
Thames: of visiting a Borstal Institute in the Midlands and 
camping with a group of Rovers from among the inmates. 
But the proposal to work on a farm found instant favour. 

Then began the search for a farmer willing to take us. 
Letters to two branch secretaries of the National Farmers’ 
Union brought a couple of likely addresses, both anxious to 
help. But one regretted that there was no work going on 
at his farm at that season in which we could assist, and the 


| other replied protesting vehemently against the treatment 


a letter of his to the Press on the subject of pasteurisation 
had received. He concluded: ‘‘ As we specialise in Graded 
milks we are anxious to have only healthy people around our 
cowstalls. I take it you will not bring anyone who is unwell.” 
Finally, through private contacts, we found a farm on the 
Kent-Sussex border. 

It was 9.30 on the eve of Good Friday when we arrived at 
the cottage which had been placed at our disposal. The 
time is worth mentioning, for it was here that the lads had 
their first surprise—in finding that already at that hour the 
neighbours were abed. It was, however, past midnight 
before we had gone to “ bed.” After all, it is not every night 
that one descends upon a deserted cottage. Wood had to be 
found by torchlight in the thicket outside. Cupboards had 
to be searched for skeletons, and the well explored for water. 
One half of the double cottage had been occupied until a 
little while before by a farm labourer and his family. It was 
shortly to be reconditioned under the Government grant 
scheme: and here, had the boys known it, was an interesting 
sidelight on two important aspects of rural life—the housing 
of the agricultural labourer and the preservation of England’s 
country cottages. The first reflection of the lads, who had 
camped out in all weathers scores of times, after sleeping 
beneath the cottage roof (albeit on the floor boards) was that 
they would roll up their tents for evermore. So comfortable, 
in fact, did the seven of us make ourselves in our cottage that 
- only regret was the absence of a Snow White to look 
alter us. 


Our farm lay, as I have said, on the Kent-Sussex border. 
It belonged to two young brothers, and had been in the 
possession of their family for generations. The Danes had 
sailed up the Rother, and sacked the place. The sea could 
still come up, if the sluices were to be raised, we were told. 
It was, moreover, the Kipling country, the country of Puck 
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of Pook’s Hill, of charcoal burning and smuggling. On th 
evening of Easter Sunday, as we made our way down an old 
track through some woods, the words of Kipling’s poem “ The 
way through the woods ”’ came to my mind :— 


“If you enter the woods 
of a summer evening late, 
When the night-air cools on the trout-ringed pools 
Where the otter whistles his mate 
You will hear the beat of a horse’s feet, 
And the swish of a skirt in the dew.” 


Within an hour we had learnt that these were the woods of 
Kipling’s poem. 

With only an extended week-end at our disposal, our 
apprenticeship in farming was nothing if not intense. We 
began, as was only proper in Kent, with hops, and were able 
to explore the inside of an oast-house. We learnt of the 
skill needed in firing the kilns, of the constant attention they 
needed. We learnt of the methods used for growing hop poles 
and of the uncanny dexterity with which an old farm hand, 
with three lops of an axe, could put a point to them. We 
learnt of the provision that had to be made for the hop. 
pickers who came annually from the East End: how, tents 
not being considered good enough for them, wooden huts had 
specially to be erected to house them. And how there had 
developed quite a racket of the mothers taking with them 
children of other families—a practice which could best be 
described as “ child-farming ’”’ in more than one sense. But 
the most illuminating moment came as we were being shown 
the sacks into which the hops are stuffed for transport by 
lorry to the brewery companies. Each sack had the farmer’s 
name stamped on it for identification purposes. 

“We take care to turn the sacks round the other way 
when they are passing through the country,” said our farmer 
casually. ‘“ Farmers don’t advertise.”’ 

If we had chosen the wrong season for hops, for sowing or 
harvesting, and were just too late for lambing, nevertheless 
our arrival coincided with that of a calf and a litter of pigs. 
As we watched the calf’s pathetic efforts to stand, it was 
explained that the mother was a dairy cow which should 
never have been allowed near the bull. ‘‘ Ah—a fallen 
cow ” was the devastating observation of a 17-year-old lad. 

Before the morning was over we had firmly planted in our 
heads the distinction between a heifer and a steer. What 
is more, we had learnt that a boar is always ‘“‘ George ” and a 
bull ‘‘ William.” When we turned our attention to the litter 
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of pigs, born only a few hours previously, the farm-hand was 
anxiously watching the sow, which lay groaning and grunting. 
“Js that a sound of satisfaction she’s making ?”’ I asked. 
“Tt is not. She’s worried now—may be because of you 
standing there. But if you wait a bit she'll calm down” 
was the reply. So we stopped and listened. Listened while 
the snort of anger and anxiety turned to a grunt of con- 
tentment as she felt her young about her. For lads to whom 
the tuning in of a car erigine was a commonplace, this was a 
new experience, and one vastly more exciting than any 
mechanical tinkering. 


From the sty to the stable was but a short step. Where to 
look for a horse’s “‘ frog,” how to tell its age by its teeth, and 
the length of a “hand” were more easily learnt than the 
knack of cracking a stock whip, which we were also allowed 
to try. It was in the matter of a horse’s teeth that we were 
able, to our very great satisfaction, to teach something to 
our farmer-host. It is not generally known (though it is 
taught in the cavalry) that a second’s inspection of the teeth 
will tell whether the animal is a horse or a mare. A horse 
has a tooth far back on both sides of the lower jaw, called a 
“tush ’’—a derivation, dental and dialectic, from the tusk. 
This the mare has not got. Only an examination of every 
horse and mare in the stable could overcome the incredulity 
of our farmer and his groom. But here was something which 
obviously no horse-dealer would find it worth his while to 
attempt to file away. It was interesting to reflect, as a towns- 
man, how the horse-dealer’s tradition of deceit had been 
inherited by his modern counterpart—the second-hand car 
salesman, with his sawdust in the gear-box and engines 
“ hotted-up.” 


On our farm sheep-breeding was even more important 
than the hops. To a townsman the sheep is synonymous for 
passive stupidity. It was not long before we were disabused 
of this idea. One of us will not forget the moment when, 
after carefully rounding off a ewe and her lamb in a corner of a 
field, in an attempt to ‘ collar’ the lamb, the ewe suddenly 
turned on her tormentor, gave one bound, and was away 
with her lamb to safety, leaving behind a very startled lad 
indeed. We were shown how a ewe, one of whose lambs had 
died, was induced to adopt as her own an orphaned lamb by 
the device of putting it in a “‘ sock ”’—-that is, wrapping the 
skin of the dead lamb round the live one so that the mother 
should be deceived by the smell into thinking that it was her 
own young. For boys to whom the phrase “ putting a sock 
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in it’ was a stock-in-trade expression, this “‘ putting it in a 
sock ’? was a novel variant. 

Fluctuations in the price of wool, we learnt, made every 
sheep-farmer, willy-nilly, a speculator, withholding his wool 
from the market until the most favourable moment to sell. 
Most farmers in that part of the world stored their wool in 
the attic, and cursed the moment when they had to get rid 
of it, as it left the house so cold. A casual question to our 
farmer as to what became of his lambs when he sold them 
brought the information that they were sold in Romney 
Marsh: thence they went to Norwich market, where they 
were bought again by Liverpool dealers, and finally found their 
way to the tables of ocean-going liners. From the Kent 
Ditch to the Atlantic. This opened up new vistas for those 
of us whose idea up till then of modern romance had centred 
exclusively around the piece of ironmongery that is a motor. 
cycle. 


Our host was not a dairy farmer, but he had made arrange. 
ments for us to look over a neighbouring dairy farm to see 
the milking. Once more we were fortunate in finding a farmer 
who, contrary to all that we had been led to expect, was 
prepared to let us handle his beasts. Here again, some 
preconceived notions were quickly lost, chiefly that one 
about a cow not being able to kick backwards, but only 
sideways. The caution with which the hind-legs of some of the 
younger, less reliable beasts were securely tied before milking 
started convinced us that a cow’s leg can swivel in its socket 
like an aircraft gun. What the long-suffering Connie (the 
cow we milked) thought about it I do not know, but for us 
it was very good fun indeed. I recalled the story (I had 
almost said fable, for its moral, in this mechanised age, is 
obvious) of two cows who were discussing the up-to-date 
electric milking-machine which had been installed on their 
farm. ‘ And what do you think of this new-fangled milking. 
machine, Fanny ?”’ said one, chewing a contemplative cud. 
“Well, my dear, replied Fanny, ‘I’m sure it’s all very 
efficient and up-to-date and all that sort of thing, but somehow 
or other one does seem to miss the personal touch.” 


The most lasting impression we brought away with us 
from the dairy farm was not of the milking and the cows, 
but of the farmer and his sons. We had expected, as all 
townspeople do, that countrymen such as these would be 
slow in talk. We found men as quick in repartee as any 
cockney, and prepared, with the kindliest humour, to pull 
our legs about farming life. Three of us will remember the 
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instant readiness with which our request to be allowed to ride 
a horse was granted—provided we caught our own animal 
in an adjacent field—and the breathless and futile wild horse 
chase that left us exhausted but happy at sunset. The cheer- 
fulness on that farm struck us all. As we walked home to 
our cottage at the end of our first day we discussed exactly 
what the farmer and his family had to be cheerful about. 
They worked a seven day week, from dawn to dusk, neither 
Good Friday (as it was that day) or any other day excepted. 
Moreover, we had just learnt that they were tenants only, 
and after converting the dairy farm into a profitable business, 
were being evicted very shortly as the landlord wished to 
try his own hand at farming. Later that evening, over the 
cottage fire, we looked for our position on an ordnance survey 
map, and located our dairy farm. Its name was Merriment 
Farm. 


After milking came ploughing. Fortunately our host, 
though he possessed some motor tractors, still employed a 
team of three horses for ploughing. The “‘ Devon ”’ plough we 
used was not difficult to handle and our “ vers ”’—as the 
furrows are called in this part of the world—were com- 
paratively straight. To feel the plough in one’s hands was 
an adventure which fully came up to expectations. With 
every portent pointing to our soon having to take the sword 
it was an experience to have handled just once the instrument 
out of which swords had been beaten and the first of all man’s 
tools. The ‘“ vers”’ near the hedge were dressed with lime 
so that they stood out like rows of medals on a khaki tunic. 
“Road-proud”’ was the expression our farmer used for 
the old ploughman whose foible it was to wish that all those 
who passed along the road should admire the straightness of 
his ploughing. If this were not agricultural art for art’s sake, 
then it was something very near it. It was at any rate some- 
thing that each of us could admire, and perhaps envy, for 
most of us in our occupations were denied that satisfaction 
of being able, at the end of a day, to survey our work and 
say, “‘ This I did, alone, and it is good.” 


Very much more we did not do. There was church on 
Easter Sunday in the village. But it would be false to claim, 
however much one might like to, that it had any message for 
London lads. It was, in fact, only too obvious that whatever 
message it did have was not for country lads either, for there 
were none there: a fact which our fellows were quick to 
observe. There was a neighbouring castle to be visited on 
the same morning—and this was approached in a more 
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receptive frame of mind. But the National Trust, in its 
wisdom, had decreed that on this day, the only day in the week 
available to the working man for sight-seeing, there should 
be no admittance. There was agricultural machinery of the 
farm to be inspected. Our farmer told us how his grandfather 
had been one of the first men in England to import threshing 
and reaping machines. He went on to describe how his 
grandfather’s farm hands had sabotaged those machines when 
they were introduced in the fear that they would put men 
out of work. It was our farmer’s difficulty, and every other’s, 
to keep men working on the land and not drifting to the 
towns. 


It would be pleasant to be able to record that—so en- 
thralled were our fellows in the country life into which the 
had been plunged—that they were immune from the oily 
fascination of the farm tractors. It would, however, be 
simply untrue. Lads who have reached the age when they 
can drive a car, but not the age when they can afford to own 
one, cannot be weaned in a week-end from the allurements 
of the internal combustion engine and converted into thorough- 
going agriculturists. To the majority of town-bred boys 
Valhalla must be a glorified edition pf the annual Motor 
Exhibition. Certain it is that the afternoon spent in hauling 
logs across a field, the boys themselves driving the tractors, 
was probably the afternoon when they were most in their 
element. 


Does this mean that the whole experiment was a fiasco, 
except in so far as “‘ a good time was had by all?” I think 
not. The average age of my half-dozen potential Rover 
Scouts is just under 18. They consist of an aircraft assembly 
worker, a dental mechanic, a photographic process worker, 
two junior clerks, one in an electrical firm and another in a 
builder’s office, and a manual worker on an evening news- 
paper. With the exception of the last, who has ambitions 
of graduating to the reporting side of his paper, they are 
naturally somewhat inarticulate when it comes to the ex- 
pression of their impressions. But between us we had learnt a 
lot by Easter Monday evening. We had learnt for a start 
that work on a farm stops for no feast-days, public or religious. 
We learnt to know, too, the infinite variety of farm work, and 
what is far more important, how one man can fulfil not one 
but several tasks, and all with a skill of just as high an order as 
that of a motor mechanic (though for less than half his wages). 
This variety in farming was not only present in the tasks that 
had to be performed. It was apparent in the very landscape. 
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No matter where one stood there was a view to be had of a 
field under wheat, of a field under hops, of sheep grazing, 
of woods and water, of farm buildings and oast houses. In 
one field alone on our farm we were told that there were four 
different kinds of soil. Not one of our fellows could have 
stood for long the loneliness of life in the country, but there 
was none of us who could not appreciate the meaning of our 
host when he said that he found little pleasure now in meeting 
old school friends in London. Their topics were not his 
topics. His glory was farming. We had acquired an ele- 
mentary acquaintance with the fundamentals of farming— 
ploughing, milking, sheep and so forth. We had acquired 
very decided views (needless to say, our host’s) on subjects 
as topical as foot and mouth disease, marketing boards, rural 
housing, and the drift of agricultural labour to the towns. 

Since our second evening, when our neighbours in the 
other half of the cottage had come to inquire whether we 
would care to borrow their accordion (obviously regarded as a 
very precious possession) we had realised that to us at any 
rate hospitality and welcome was being extended of a kind 
not often encountered in the London suburb where we had 
our homes. I do not know whether this kindness is common 
all over the country. But I do know that our host’s account 
of how farmers in his district helped each other mutually 
when one required a loan for some agricultural purpose to pay, 
say, the registration fee demanded by the Marketing Board 
before a man may grow potatoes, sounded very other-worldly 
to our ears. 


ALEC DicKson. 


THE EFFECTS OF NOISE ON THE BODY 


Music is pleasant sound, noise is unpleasant sound. It is 
unwanted sound. It is sound that intrudes and disturbs; 
it effects us most adversely. And noise to-day is one of the 
most perplexing of problems. Health authorities everywhere 
are beginning to realize that noise is as inimical to health as 
are bacteria and dust and smoke. 

With the coming of the Machine Age came Noise, a whole 
orchestra of strident discords, clangs and clashes, a cacophony 
of whistles, horns, rattles, sirens, rivetings and lusty roars. 
To many Noise meant Progress ; more Noise, more Progress. 
Civilization raced on, shod in sandles of steel, trooping lustily 
and heavily. In the cities, where the benefits of civilization 
are more in evidence they are more noisily in evidence: 
airplanes roaring overhead, street cars, motor "buses, auto- 
mobiles, their engines grinding out a mechanical tone poem of 
lively motion; subway trains underground, clang on steel 
rails ; factory whistles, traffic policemen, peddlars, rending the 
air hideous, the air with an ungodly mélange of shrieks, groans 
and roars. As if this is not enough, magnovoxed radios send 
out a constant interminable blare, day and night, of jazzy 
orchestras, throaty tenors, screechy sopranos and crazy orators 
to mingle with the already noise-saturated air. 

To many this is the necessary noise of the modern city, 
the growing and active city. There are many strange 
creatures who actually love noise; they thrive and grow 
fat on it. The German philosopher Schopenhauer had some 
rather confirmed ideas about noise and noise-makers. He 
believed that their brains were of a very rough and coarse 
quality. He was probably right. This pessimistic genius 
hated noise and believed that most of the misfortunes of the 
world could be laid to it. Most men of genius hated noise. 
Schopenhauer mentions the cases of Goethe, Lichtenberg, 
Kant and Jean Paul as illustrative examples. 

The Prince of Pessimism enumerated a variety of noises 
he could not tolerate: hammering, the barking of dogs, 
the crying of children, among many others, but he hated most 
vehemently the cracking of a whip. His mind delighted in 
devising the most fiendish corporeal punishment for whip 
crackers. 

Schopenhauer was firmly convinced that the German 
nation was the noisiest on earth and applauded Thomas 
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Hood, the English poet, for saying of them: ‘ For a musical 
nation, they are the most noisy I ever met with.” Each 
noise hater is under the impression that his own street is the 
noisiest in the world. Bronzini, a famous Italian, in his 
work de’Romori: Messer Luca Martini, gives a detailed 
description of the torture to which people are put by the 
various noises of a small town. 

In fact, in our own troublous Epoch of Noise there are 
many people who profess that each city has its own par- 
ticular type of noise. Anita Loos, through the mouth of one 
of her characters, says that Paris has a feminine sound, while 
New York’s noise is masculine. There are many who will 
not make this fine distinction. To them the noise of any 
city is the roar of the devil. 

They may be right after all. Recently Drs. Earl W. 
Flosdorf and Leslie A. Chambers found that sounds were 
capable of bringing about certain definite chemical changes. 
They found that shrill sounds projected into a liquid medium 
coagulated proteins, broke down ethyl acetate to produce 
acetic acid, cracked vegetable oils with the generation of 
acetylene gas, and to a slight extent even changed starch 
into sugar. They demonstrated in a spectacular way that 
an egg could be soft boiled in a few minutes when subjected 
to the effects of an intense sound, without raising the tem- 
perature. A little later it was found that sounds in the range 
of the supersonic region actually killed bacteria. 

Is it any wonder, then, that some people could be driven 
to insanity, to desperation, to murder, to suicide, by incessant 
noise. Some time ago in the newspapers was reported the 
case of a woman crippled by rheumatism who was confined 
to her wheel chair in one of the larger cities. The constant 
blare of the magnovoxed radio next door finally drove her 
into a frenzy of despair. She wheeled herself over to the 
window and let herself down over the window sill into the 
oblivion of noiseless death. 

A little later the newspapers reported the case of Lucien 
Delforge, who was the watchman in a Paris apartment house. 
He lived happily and enjoyed life until his neighbour on the 
floor below bought a radio which blared from dawn to dusk. 
Then the neighbour on left bought one. This was soon fol- 
lowed by his neighbour on the floor above acquiring a radio. 
Delforge bought the most powerful radio obtainable and 
opened his windows. One day there was a particularly violent 
quarrel. Delforge jerked out a revolver and began firing. 
The irony of it was that he killed the building caretaker, the 
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only man in the building who did not own a radio. That 
Delforge was driven mad by noise was realised by a sym- 
pathetic jury who sentenced him to only five years in prison. 

If noise can boil an egg and kill bacteria and coagulate 
proteins it can certainly bring about changes in the human 
brain, which, after all, is made up of proteins. This is sig- 
nificant in view of the work of Dr. Freeman, an eminent brain 
specialist, who maintains that insanity is often brought on 
by chemico-physical changes in the brain. Noise can quite 
conceivably bring about these changes. It is no mere 
incidence that the majority of the inmates in the insane 
asylums come from noise saturated cities. 

Noise is becoming a serious problem. It is beginning to 
attract the attention of physicians and health authorities 
throughout the world. In New York City the Mayor’s Noise 
Abatement Commission several years ago, after devoting a 
great deal of study to this menace, reported in brief that the 
continual pressure of strident sounds to which New Yorkers 
are subjected tended to produce impairment of hearing, to 
introduce harmful strains upon the nervous system leading 
to neurasthenic and psychoasthenic states, to cause loss of 
efficiency of workers and thinkers, and.finally to interfere so 
gravely with sound, refreshing sleep that rest was difficult 
and in some cases impossible. 

Many years ago Dr. Walter B. Cannon, of Harvard, found 
that noise may seriously affect the normal digestive functions 
and in this manner be the cause of nervous indigestion. He 
did his classical experiments with cats and X-rays and 
proved conclusively that loud noises were enough to hait or 
disturb the normal digestive rhythms of the stomach. Later, 
the acoustician, EK. Lawrence Smith, went several steps further. 
He measured noises in degrees of intensity and found that 
noise at a level of 60 decibels had a decided effect in deranging 
digestion. 

At about the same time Dr. Donald A. Laird undertook 
to study the effects of noise on digestion. Early in his in- 
vestigations he found convincing proof that the loud noises 
which are an inseparable condition from our modern civiliza- 
tion play an important part in causing nervous indigestion 
by decreasing the flow of saliva in the mouth and gastric 
juice in the stomach. 

Dr. Foster Kennedy has shown most spectacularly that 
noise has a definite effect on the brain. Through the use of a 
device measuring actual increase of pressure on the brain, in 
experiments carried out at Bellevue Hospital, Dr. Kennedy 
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discovered that the bursting of a blown-up paper bag raised 
the pressure higher than morphine or nitro-glycerine the two 
most powerful drugs known for increasing pressure within 
the brain. The paper bag explosions raised the brain pressure 
four times above normal with a second interval before 
returning to normal pressure. 

Dr. Charles Warren, an eminent British ear specialist, 
particularly interested in the effects of noise on the ears, found 
that persons living in noisy surroundings developed some 
interesting changes in the hearing apparatus. Continuous 
noise was found to produce thickening of the ear drums with 
a subsequent loss of movement. There was also a stiffening 
of the small bones within the ear and a loss of movement 
on their part. The cartilage around the aural window was 
also found to thicken with a loss of motility. The hearing 
nerve itself finally became exhausted with a subsequent 
failure to transmit sound in all its niceties. There was only 
one outcome to this: gradual loss of hearing, and in pro- 
nounced cases even total deafness. To-day New York cab 
drivers who ply in the most congested areas of the city 
where there is a constant blare of auto horns are becoming 
hard of hearing. 

Occupational deafness is becoming more and more common, 
and as our cities are becoming noisier there is an increase in 
occupational deafness among printers, *bus drivers, road- 
makers and traffic policemen. Not only does the continual 
pressure of strident sounds to which these workers are sub- 
jected tend to produce impairment in hearing, but there is 
also a strain on the nervous system which leads to neurasthenia 
and other ills. 


Street noises are, for the most part, non-rhythmical, and 
the ear cannot be adjusted to them very readily. This gives 
rise to anger and other disturbing emotions. This is one 
of the reasons for the dire effects of noise on the delicately 
attuned nervous system. 

It has been noted that there has been a decline in the 
birth-rate in all civilized countries coincident with the 
Machine Age. The birth-rate in England and Wales was 
36.2 per 1,000 in 1877 ; in 1928 it was only 16.7. From similar 
high rates in the United States it fell to 18.2; in France to 
18.4, and in Germany to 18.6. Wherever machine civilization 
and noise is not a factor the rates have remained high. In 
Ceylon in 1928 the rate was 40 and in Egypt it was 43.3. 
Students of the noise problem have assigned to noise a very 
important part in causing this decline. 
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The rising incident of mental disease noted in all civilized 
countries in recent years is even more serious than the 
declining birth-rate. In this country the inmates in the 
institutions outnumber those in hospitals for all other causes, 
It is not an exaggeration at all to say that quite a few cases 
of insanity are caused by nervous systems which cannot 
adjust themselves to the constant bombardment of noise. 

Edison said that city noises must inevitably grow greater 
and that the man of the future will be deaf. Without accepting 
this pessimistic doctrine that the ultimate destiny of the city 
dweller is deafness we must recognize the fact that the noises 
of the civilized world are steadily on the increase. Not only 
are new machines being made daily with a consequential 
increase of incidental noises but machines are even being 
devised and are coming into use which make the increase or 
magnification of sound their main purpose. Such is the price 
of this noisy civilization. 

All city noises range in intensity from 45 to 75 decibels, 
and it is this range which plays havoc with almost all human 
functions. The problem is one which demands the attention 
of engineers, and already some good results are in evidence. 
It is being realized in some quarters that noise in machinery 
means inefficiency. Automotive engineers particularly seem 
to realize this, as do also the makers of typewriters. Noiseless 
typewriters add to efficiency in business. The automobile 
manufacturers have succeeded in eliminating gear clash and 
the noisy second gear. Aviation engineering has devised 
soundproof cabins so that the passengers will not be annoyed 
by the constant roar of the engine. 

Other heartening advances along this line are insulating 
materials to deaden street noises which modern architects 
are embodying in the construction of the modern home. 
Air-conditioning apparatus and noise eliminating devices are 
becoming popular in all the large noise-saturated cities. It is 
doubtful if noise will ever completely be eliminated. It may 
perhaps be possible to tone it down to ranges which 
have no harmful effects. This will be a great achievement. 

The person who has to earn his living in noisy surroundings 
should always live where there is a minimum of noise. 
Vacations should be spent in the country. Periodical absences 
from noise-laden surroundings will accomplish wonders in a 
great many cases of neurasthenia. The noise problem is 
one of the greatest in these swift times of ours. 


EDWARD PopoLskyY. 
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MAGIC AT THE OPERA 


CoMMISSAR PUSHKIN was himself again. For weeks this 
highly cultured representative of the Bolshevik régime had 
been sick with apprehension. The dice had appeared loaded 
against him. By careful management he had eluded the 
fateful day when he would inevitably be sent to Siberia. 
Being Russian, he knew that this fate would be welcome 
compared to some that might attend him. Being Russian 
he was also quite prepared to enjoy what liberty was left to 
him, and to-night at the opera he was an important person 
and quite ready to live in the glorious Soviet present which 
Acting-Commissar for Art and Culture Pushkin had helped 
to create. “No, dear lady,” he was saying urbanely to a 
frizzy-haired female from Bloomsbury, who had come to 
Moscow to attend the Theatre Festival. ‘‘ No, dear lady, 
you must endeavour to look upon opera as pure enjoyment. 
In the Soviet Union we have allowed opera and ballet a certain 
measure of freedom from our central dogmatic teaching. 
That is because music and dancing are Soviet already, ha, ha. 
They are an emotional expression of the enjoyment of a free 
people.” ‘But I don’t understand,” said Miss Busby 
pertinaciously. ‘‘ This opera that we are seeing to-night is a 
pure fairy story. Surely it is bad for the rising generation 
to be fed on the fanciful tales that regaled the lighter moments 
of an effete capitalist society ?”’ 

Commissar Pushkin smiled with a deprecating wave of 
his hand. “ Glinka’s ‘ Ruslan and Ludmilla’ a fairy tale ?”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Shall we say folk-lore then. This is a tale which 
contains much of the old peasant culture of the past which is 
so valuable for the Soviet listener to know—in order of course 
that he may understand the present.’ He added, “ Surely 
you are not afraid of being bewitched by the sorceress who 
leads Ratmir, the prince, into the enchanted garden?” 
Miss Busby looked doubtful. ‘‘ I suppose that it is all right 
if you say so,” she said; but the tone of her voice belied 
her words. 

Pushkin made no further comment. Instead, he turned in 
his seat in the front row of the stalls and looked with satis- 
faction round the vast auditorium with its six tiers and gold 
decoration. His eye lighted on a large box in the middle of 
the dress circle. It was the former royal box—now crowned 
with the hammer and sickle, which had long supplanted the 
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two-headed eagle. ‘‘ We have taken everything,” he said 
aloud, “and given it to the people.’ Miss Busby looked 
doubtful. She was a friend of the Soviet Union, but she 
had heard unpleasant rumours of inequality in Russia—tales 
that made her good bourgeois blood run cold. Why must 
people be such brutes? But they were backward. One 
must help them. 

Pushkin allowed his thoughts to wander again. The note 
of an early violin tuning in before the other members of the 
orchestra returned reminded him of another night at the 
opera. It was the night he had proposed to the girl sitting 
beside him high up in the fifth tier. She had accepted him, 
too. Hand in hand they had looked down in excitement on 
the fashionable crowd in their evening dresses. Now nobody 
wore evening dress. Three rows back was an old man in 
smock and caftan—-an Uzbechian from Central Asia. In the 
same row sat a peasant woman with the flat nose, slit eyes and 
high cheek bones that denote the Tartar breed. There were 
many soldiers in rough uniforms and many strong-looking 
girls in plain frocks—simple people enjoying good Soviet 
entertainment. But things had changed—all but the smell 
of size wafted across the footlights as the curtain went up. 

Ah, there was Olga coming down the gangway. She was 
smiling in spite of all that she had been through in the last 
few days. She would enjoy the luxury of a few minutes’ 
conversation with foreigners now that the danger-cloud had 
lifted. How well she looked, he thought. He met her eye 
and smiled. She smiled back, bravely. They exchanged no 
word of what they were both thinking. There was a Home 
Office policeman a few feet away. They must walk warily. 
Long live Stalin and the proletariat State ! 

The orchestra were tuning hard now. Pushkin turned to 
his wife. ‘“ Fancy, dear,” he said, ‘‘ Miss Busby finds our 
fairy-tale too backward. She feels that the sorceress who 
bewitched Ruslan and Ratmir in the last Act may endeavour 
to lay her spell upon the audience.’ Olga did not smile this 
time. “It is unlikely,” she said, and sat down abruptly. 
Pushkin became aware of a vague feeling of uneasiness. He 
had felt so well all evening, so secure. Now he felt ill and 
uncertain. The thought of Siberia returned with renewed 
force. What would Olga do there ?—if she was allowed to 
accompany him! ‘Curse that sorceress!” he muttered. 
‘“‘She is bewitching my evening.” 

The conductor mounted the rostrum. He was wearing the 
out-of-date evening dress used in capitalist countries and 
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_ employed by Soviet State officials on rare occasions only. 


To-night the conductor was the only dressed person in the 
house. The lights dimmed as he raised his baton. There 
was a brief silence and then... . 

Crash went the mighty heroic chords. Good God, what 
was happening. He knew this music—no music of “ Ruslan 
and Ludmilla,” but a reminder from a far-distant past. The 
hymn that had guided Russians for generations—the Russian 
national anthem. He was on his feet now. Heavens! What 
was he wearing? Even his clothes had changed. He was 
wearing the short red frock-coat and white trousers of an 
Imperial Privy Councillor. Across his chest was the ribbon 
of a famous order. He looked at Olga. She was radiant. A 
diamond tiara crowned her wavy hair and a shapely gown 
gathered itself to her figure. A rope of pearls hung round her 
neck. Even at that moment he realised that he had always 
wanted her to wear pearls. Looking round he saw rank upon 
rank of beautifully dressed women in evening dresses and 
tiaras, prim-looking gentlemen in tail coats, gay hussars in 
the multi-coloured uniforms of the Imperial Regiments. 
Chord after chord “God the all-terrible.” In despair he 
looked behind him. A slim figure in a white uniform stood 
in the front of the big box and the light, which had revived, 
shone on the bronzed features and shapely-cut beard. The 
people were shouting and cheering now. ‘God save our 
Tsar.” The figure in the box bowed and the tired eyes looked 
happy. “Grant us the peace, oh most merciful Lord,” 
murmured Pushkin. Outside people would be wild with joy. 
Perhaps some would be drunk. But many would be happy— 
happy as they had not been for years. A lightness settled on 
Pushkin. He gazed at Olga. ‘‘God save our Tsar,” he 
cried. She smiled back at him through her tears. The 
spell of the sorceress was accomplished. 
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ADVENTURES IN STATE-CRAFT 


QUID PRO QUO 


My neighbour Foster has been having new experiences with 
the French administration; or rather, perhaps, with the 
means of calling it into action. He is not sure whether the 
normal routine was prescribed and written into statute by 
simple-minded persons utterly ignorant of individual psycho. 
logy, or by very astute persons profoundly acquainted with 
it and profiting by their knowledge to tangle up most personal 
quarrels in their own meshes and prevent them from ever 
reaching and bothering the higher-ups with a demand for 
judgment. He now inclines strongly to the latter view. 

The thing at issue was the condition of the common road 
serving the several private properties in the lotissement (in 
American, ‘“ subdivision”’; in English, “estate develop. 
ment ’’) of which he had the luck to secure the choicest 
parcel. It is a high corner with the old garden and a grove 
of ancient pines; looking far up the valley into the hills and, 
on the other side, out over the sea. The Mediterranean 
carries almost to his gate its infinite programme of shifting 
colour and song; but the ranges behind bring actually to his 
feet the more subtle appeal of fluent changes of apparent 
mass, distance, contour, modelling, relation to the towering 
or clinging splendours of rolling vapour and of the immense 
ae 

But about the road. 

Under the very precise law, the chap who bought the old 
run-down estate and carved it into villa plots must do sundry 
things for the general weal of the home-seekers who might 
buy the said plots and build thereon. He must lay on the 
town water, for instance, and build a road, or a system of 
streets, giving access to every lot. In Foster’s case it was 
a simple straight ‘‘ boulevard” bisecting the parallelogram, 
with a row of ownerships on each side. 

Into this lovely and domestic landscape Sin, the old 
monster, poked his hideous mien which was not hated, as it 
was not seen. In plainer words and in prosaic detail, Foster 
did not know at all what kind of road the promoter was 
legally required to make and the promoter did know very 
well and had no intention of making it if he was not strictly 
required to do so, And as he stood well with the controlling 
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authorities he had no difficulty in securing a complaisant 
inspection, an official acceptance of the lotissement and a 
release from all obligations in that respect, no protests to the 
contrary appearing on record. So he went back to Ultonia 
with all his funds, leaving the lot-owners to carry on. 

For the Préfecture and the commune, in accepting the 
lotissement (for collection of taxes, water rates, assessments, 
et cetera), assumed no obligations whatever for street-cleaning, 
road maintenance or any other service of any kind. The 
mayor, indeed, declared flatly that, as the boulevard in 
question led nowhere and served none but the abutting 
houses, he would not burden the commune with its acquisition 
and upkeep. It is permissible to surmise that he was 
influenced by two considerations: (1) that occupants of the 
quartier were summer people, non-voters, and (2) that there 
would be a lot to do; the standard features of proper 
macadamising, gravelling, rolling, bitumenating, and so on, 
had been omitted. There was a fairly good layer of clayey 
red earth spread over a rather meagre layer of broken stone. 
But the surface was not too bad and the dry season was 
coming on when that sort of soil bakes hard and holds its 
own, not blowing about with the mistral. So everything 
settled down to accepting the conviction that that was that. 

The whole tract, however, is on the side of a hill at which 
the boulevard launches a frontal attack. It meets steeper 
and steeper resistance until near the upper end it has to 
mount a grade of nearly 15 per cent. And when the winter 
rains begin, that peculiar sort of dirt seems to be just as intent 
on becoming liquid as it was on remaining solid. So, when 
they did, it ran out from between the fragments of road- 
metal, leaving them to stick up sharp and nubbly, and it 
followed the lines where the stones were scarce, washing out, 
lengthening and deepening and widening ruts, which soon 
became regular runnels. 

In his search for a remedy, Foster turned to the notary 
who had drawn his deed and, in his official capacity, handled 
all the routine of the land-purchase. Foster’s ideas of 
French notarial functions were vague and his suppositions 
much larger than the reality, but he was met with kindly 
courtesy and a disposition to lend friendly aid. 

“It is all set forth in the cahier des charges (the list of 
obligations imposed on a grantee) which forms part of your 
deed, Monsieur—wait ; I have a copy here... .” In the 
simplest of terms he explained that the upkeep of the roads, 
sidewalks, pipes and drains or other features serving the 
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common interest had devolved upon the owners of the several] 
parcels, collectively, and must be decided and administered 
by a majority vote. The first step would be to convoke 
everybody concerned to a general meeting; to organise a 
‘* friendly syndicate,” to elect its officers and to arrive at a 
decision as to the work to be done. The expense, by express 
provision, was assessable in equal parts, share and share 
alike, on all the proprietors as a legal obligation. If any 
member of a dissenting minority refused to pay, his delin. 
quency need only be certified to the percepteur, who would 
add it to his tax-bill and collect it by the usual official 
methods. 

“But who,” Foster began, somewhat appalled, ‘“ who 
issues the call for this meeting ? ” 

‘Any lot-owner may. Listen, Monsieur; the original 
proprietor still has a small interest and I hold his power of 
attorney. I have no objection to acting in his name for this 
first convocation—nor even to making my office the meeting 
place and directing the order of proceedings until you have 
elected your own officers. Shall we say Saturday evening, 
for the convenience of those who come only to pass the 
week-end ? ” 

A very grateful young man walkéd out into a world which 
seemed to be suddenly cleared of difficulty ; and he came 
back at the appointed time to find that he and his wife were 
the only ones who had responded to the call. 

‘‘ And there you are,” said the notary, smiling grimly. 
““T was a little afraid of it. But what would you? They 
are like that.” 

‘“* What to do, then ?”’ Foster asked anxiously. 

‘Ah, that! Nothing for it but to see if you can get 
voluntary subscriptions and do what you can with what you 
have. In your place I should secure an estimate and take 
it around: ‘ Here is what it will cost to fix the road. What 
will you give toward it?’ Start with some good amenable 
chap like Bonnifay; put yourself down, if you like, but 
don’t make it too big. If you can get two or three names on 
a list like that, pride or shame or something will often bring 
the others in. Anyway, I’m afraid it’s that or nothing.” 


. * . * 
Bonnifay agreed en principe (term dear to the diplomats). 
In principle, it was expedient and even necessary that the 


road shon!d be repaired. But he pointed out that he had 
only a narrow frontage and it was not reasonable that he 
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should pay as much as Beccafigue, his next neighbour, whose 
facade was three times as long. That was why he had not 
come to the meeting, to be voted into paying more than his 
share under a cahier des charges that simply robbed the little 
fellow to help the big one, coquin de sort ! 

Beccafigue also agreed en principe but was outraged by 
any proposal, however legally it might be documented by a 
cahier des charges or anything else, which would make him, 
who had no car of his own, pay as much as Bonnifay, who 
had both a pleasure vehicle and a lorry. Fagades had nothing 
to do with the case; usage of the boulevard, everything. 

The Widow Lestrange shared this view in part, but saw 
it from another aspect. Her gate was only about one-third 
of the way up; manifestly it would be unjust to charge her 
for the upkeep more than one-third as much as one charged 
Vincent, whose place was right at the top. Vincent, on the 
other hand, took the stand that the rain did not do any 
gullying on the summit level where he was. It took on 
erosive force only lower down. He would keep his own 
frontage in order; let the others do the same. 

Le Brun, at the extreme lower corner, volleyed and 
thundered Provengal oaths at the mere suggestion of assuming 
any part of the cost of the repairs. The damage was all 
caused by rains falling on the lands of other people, who 
shunted them down on him. Let them pay for their own 
fun in living up there and pay for cleaning their mud out of 
his entry to boot! He didn’t need their sacré boulevard at 
all. He would shut up his gate on that side and open one 
on the main avenue. . . . Name of a name of a name! 

Le Blanc, while entirely willing to come in and play the 
game under the rules, would assent only on condition that 
they did a thorough job; a deep layer of broken stone, 
heavily rolled in, topped with plenty of rolled gravel and 
bitumen. Something that would stand for years. Lenoir, 
on the contrary, regarded bitumen as poisonous and the 
effort to get rid of rain water as a deliberate flying in the 
face of Nature. It should be held back as far as possible, 
given every chance to sink into the soil. Give the road a 
good raking, fill in the ruts, spread a load or two of sand— 
that was enough, diable / for the little traffic it had to bear. 
At least, that was all he would help to pay for, pardi / 

And Leroux, who was just closing his house for the winter 
and had an irritating vision of his neighbours profiting (for 
some months, at least) by improvements for which he had 
paid without concurrent enjoyment, took the ground that 
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it was not the season for such undertakings. The earth was 
too dry. . . . Best let it go over until spring, what? Bring 
it up again, then, eh ? 

Baffled, Foster spoke of his troubles to the doctor over 
a cocktail on the terrace of a café overlooking the port of 
St. Gaston. 

“So far as getting anything done,” he said, “‘ it’s almost 
as bad as the League of Nations.” 

“Much the same thing. And you begin to see, perhaps, 
why it is so hard to govern France under the party system.” 

“If the commune would only take the road over,” Foster 
resumed, harking back to his own problem, “the whole 
thing would be settled finally. And why not, in justice? 
We pay an important fraction of the taxes up there. But the 
mayor has told me forcibly that he will not do it. He is 
set against assuming the expense... . 

“ En principe,” the doctor interposed. ‘“‘ In such matters 
(but no more in politics, perhaps, than elsewhere) one must 
weigh the quid pro quo. You up there are almost all non. 
voters ; and with a limited budget and many voters asking 
for things, do you see? But we say among ourselves that 
one may rest faithful to his principes even though he has 
to change them in order to do so. . . . Shall you be at home 
to-morrow afternoon, say, about tea-time ? Good!” 


* * * - 


The doctor brought up with him a slouching, swarthy man 
who looked at everything and everybody through half-closed 
eyes, measuring, appraising, and a dapper and elegant young 
chap who talked incessantly about nothing—and seemed to 
see about as much. The doctor himself was, however, 
chiefly occupied with his third associate, a radiant creature 
with whom he disappeared into the Labyrinth of the old 
garden during the tour of the grounds, leaving the rest of 
the company to their own devices. He brought her back 
just in time for the champagne which Léonarda served 
instead of tea. 

“Cava? Will it do?” he asked the chatterbox as they 
set down their glasses. 

“ Pardi! Rather!” 

“* Et toi?” he cooed to the Radiant One. 

“Oh, admirable!” she flashed back. 

He looked enquiringly at the swarthy fellow. 


“Ca va. Faites!” the Sphinx decreed. “It’s a go. 
Get at it.” 
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‘Did you notice that he tutoied her ?”’ Léonarda asked 
after they were gone. 
“Qh, he does that to lots of people,’ Foster explained. 
“Tt’s a sort of pose with him.” 
** Still,” Léonarda mused, ‘‘ it seems to me that I have 
seen her somewhere, before. . . . I wonder who she is ? ” 
* * ** * 


“You see, my dear Sir,” the doctor explained later, 
“there has arisen (as I may tell you with English frankness, 
is it not ?) a new situation involving the guid pro quo which 
is necessarily the basis of all political policies and action, 
is it not ? 

“Well, then . . . the younger man, the babbler, what ? 
But that is, perhaps, of his profession . . . he is author of 
a film of the Mediterranean littoral which one is about to 
begin toturn. The otheris his producer. The lady, of course, 
you recognised—Mirabella, the great vedette of the cinema ? 
No? Tens, tiens! Yes, yes, it was she. Well... they 
have vainly sought the location for the great scene and 
found it only yesterday evening in your garden, comprehend ? 

‘Listen, then. The mayor is greatly impressed by my 
suggestion that it would bring much réclame, much fame 
and profit, to St. Gaston to have the thing filmed here. The 
exact site, this property or another, need not be disclosed in 
the publicity; that would be just as you might prefer. 
But if it were so beautifully pictured . . . and there would 
be at least an intriguing interest for your friends, is it not ? 
There could hardly be a disadvantage to have it whispered, 
what ? 

“ Anyway, if it should be here, the mayor would not 
wish the great artists, the representatives of the great 
journals, to receive an unfavourable impression of St. Gaston’s 
much-circulated claims to chic and charm, by approaching 
the scene over your boulevard in its present lamentable 
condition. He would have it put in order at once, pending 
formal proceedings for taking it over for permanent main- 
tenance by the town. A gentlemen’s agreement, compre- 
hend? Ca va, eh?” 

“Ca va,” Foster assented. 

* + x* * 

The doctor was indefatigable in his attendance on all 
the try-outs, rehearsals and registrations ; at least, whenever 
Mirabella had anything to do. 

“He likes to pose as being utterly selfish,” Foster said 
to Basso during an interval in an afternoon’s filming. All 
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the principals had wandered away. The doctor was not 
in sight, although he had not taken his usual jestingly 
ceremonious leave. “I mean,” the young man went on, 
“he is always insisting on the ‘ guid pro quo’ as the only 
motivating principle in human affairs. But look at the 
interest he has taken in my road, and in Romaine’s comedy, 
and in the mayor’s solicitude for the fame of St. Gaston. . . hy 

Basso looked at him narrowly. “ And in. . . anything 
else ?”’ he asked, significantly. 

‘* What else?” Foster enquired, puzzled. 

“Mon Dieu!” the sculptor exclaimed. “ These 
English!”*’ Foster is, of course, American, but to Basso 
and his world generally “it is all the same thing.” 

“Come!” he cried, taking the young man by the elbow 
and steering him down the long alley of the pine grove. 
Softly . . . softly!’ He stopped and pointed to a hole 
in the laurustinus hedge masking the Labyrinth on that 
side. ‘“‘ Look!” he commanded in a dramatic whisper. 

In a little arbour behind the screen the doctor was holding 
La Mirabella in his arms, while she... For that part, 
however, as Basso whispered so soon as he had pulled Foster 
back to a safe distance, ‘‘ one may discover such a situation 
and no great harm done, but. .”. discretion afterwards, 
hein ?” 

“And what would you, Monsieur?” he continued. 
‘“ With his profession, he cannot absent himself and she 
cannot come here without excuse, or tongues would wag, 
what ? But with a film to turn, comprehend ?” 

“So that was why he... .” 

“ Got Romaine his setting, and publicity for St. Gaston, 
and glory for the mayor, and the road for you, and his petite 
amie for himself. Not quid pro quo, that? I should say, 
me, a very good quid for every quo. Or do you not see?” 

** Yes, I see,’ Foster assented, “‘ but .. .” 

‘“* There you go again,” Basso interrupted. ‘ The ‘I see’ 
is wholly French. But the ‘but ...’—that is very 
English ! ” 

** American,’ Foster corrected. 

‘“* American, then, if you will. It is all the same thing!” 


Henry HARDINGE. 
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CRICKET 


UNDERHAND BOWLING AND SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


BEFORE touching on these two topics, which would seem 
to have no connection with each other, I wish to make a 
confession. Since a letter alluded to in my last article under 
the head of “An Alarm,” I have heard evidence showing 
that the alarm was exaggerated: in other words, the Public 
School boys, after listening to the coaching of the great 
professionals, have kicked—and are reverting to the “ classic ” 
style of batting which allows them to open their shoulders 
and recover the glory of the long-on drive, the cut and the 
leg hit before it has perished for ever. The younger pro- 
fessionals, I am told, take every opportunity of playing a 
free and delightful game, only reserving the “‘ pokey ”’ style 
for Test Matches and such like. The Eton and Harrow 
match this year gave a display of some fine free play and 
will be remembered for the spirit of good sportsmanship 
shown by the Harrow captain so well recorded in the description 
by The Times. 

Nevertheless, 1 must point out that as far as fun goes the 
prevalence of overhand bowling deprives the ordinary bats- 
man of his legitimate reward. It is much more difficult to 
hit with the “ plumby ” part of the bat a ball that bounds 
high than one that on a good wicket is delivered by a round- 
arm bowler. The batsman’s paradise is a fast wicket, fast 
round-arm bowling, shooters if he has learned to play them 
and a fair sprinkling of loose balls: his defensive powers 
being taxed throughout by variety of pace and frequent spin. 
As I have explained before, the billiard table wickets forced 
the overhand style on the bowlers to keep the runs down, 
the batsmen found the free style of play was more difficult and 
dangerous, and took to the slow tactics of Shrewsbury, Gunn, 
etc., in the ‘nineties, thinking of gate-money, averages, 
publicity and other objectionable things. 

Hence, if village and school cricket is to be preserved, let 
those in charge beware of too smooth pitches ; especially for 
one-day matches. The ideal wicket would be much easier 
to make if overhand fast bowling were barred. But I am 
well aware that this suggestion, sensible though it be, will 
never be adopted. 

Now as to underhand bowling. Why has it almost 
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disappeared ? The Muse of History, Clio, will help us, 
The first lobs I ever saw bowled were delivered on our village 
ground in Worcestershire by a reflective slow-moving farmer, 
named Raybould. He got his wickets by the twist from 
leg. As grounds were in those days the twist was no joke; 
often quite a foot, the ball coming pretty fast from the pitch, 
though, of course, never fast through the air. There were 
several other lob-bowlers in those days—1860 to 1880—the 
best known amateurs being the Rev. E. T. Drake, an un- 
parsonic sportsman prominent in I.Z. circles, and another 
cleric, an admirable preacher and village pastor, Osbert 
Mordaunt. It was reported that, almost an old man, he once 
emerged from his pastoral duties and bowled clean one of 
the formidable Ford hitters—’Gus, I think it was—who had 
scored 95. Then there was V. E. Walker and another 
Harrovian also a cleric, W. B. Money. And so on. 


All of these trusted to the twist from leg for their wickets. 
But a new style came in with a far-seeing young Etonian, 
W. M. Rose, who, while he was at school found that the 
pitches in Upper Club sometimes made it difficult to make 
the ball turn; so he set himself to rely only on precision 
and change of pace. It was said of-him that he would spend 
the long hours on the half-holiday afternoons bowling at 
a stump—a comrade being enlisted for the inconspicuous 
task of stopping and returning the ball—in order to acquire 
precision of pitch. He certainly did acquire it and was 
especially successful with a few ordinary lobs, followed by a 
swift plain ball on the leg-stump. Many a striker, playing 
back, unconsciously made allowance for a very slight twist 
and put his bat outside the line of the ball, and so “ had to 
go.” Meantime, the renowned A. W. Ridley, of Eton and 
Oxford fame—always called “‘ Jammy ’’—I never knew why 
—developed the Rose-style of precision with very little twist, 
relying on the fast leg stump ball. But, in addition to these 
merits he was a superb field to his own bowling ; ready with 
an immense reach, like Appollyon in The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
to stop or catch the hardest hit. Thus he deterred to some 
extent the nimble-footed batsman from running out and 
whacking the good length ball as a half volley or full pitch— 
tactics which “‘ Jammy” cordially disliked. He knew well 
how to take advantage of nervous batsmen and _ thereby 
pulled off a dramatic victory for Oxford in 1875. 

It will be seen then how the modern doctored wickets 
penalised the lob bowler. Humphreis, of Sussex, by reputa- 
tion was a portent. I never saw him, but heard that he kept 
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the ball low—so did Ridley—but could break the ball both 
ways on a smooth hard wicket. This is difficult to believe : 
the break from the off being extremely hard to manage on 
any pitch. A writer in The Times lately told us that this 
artist wore a shirt with long sleeves which covered his hand 
and prevented the batsman seeing which spin was coming, 
the off or leg break. That manceuvre, if correctly reported, 
seems to me to verge on the unsportsmanlike. Ought cricket 
to be affected by hosiery ?_ I trow not. 

A little experience of lob bowling makes it clear that 
success often depends on the apprehensiveness of the batsman. 
I learnt this in 1877 in the Cambridge Long Vacation matches. 
We had a fair eleven of Trinity men and played other colleges 
in the afternoons only, the matches lasting only three after- 
noons. Our trouble was that we had not got the ghost of 
a bowler: so while taking a few balls at the net getting ready 
for the first day of the first match, I found that a Harrow 
freshman, “‘ Charlie’? Hardinge,* could bowl a fairly fast ball 
round hand, and though he had never bowled before I picked 
him out to begin the attack and went on myself with third- 
rate lobs the other end. But I charged the team to adopt 
a most respectful attitude towards each bowler, and I found 
to my great relief that the opposing batsmen—over-awed, 
I suppose, by the blue cap—treated the poor lobs with a 
grotesque mixture of respect and funk. I think we won 
every match except against Kings. In that team was one, 
Foley, an Eton Colleger, who had been taught by Dick 
Dupuis to run out to lobs, and against him I was helpless. 

As we have been reminded, all underhand bowling is not 
slow and curly. Great execution was done by a manservant 
of the Lord Stamford of the ‘seventies. Arrayed in black 
shiny pants and thick black boots, he bowled every ball 
medium pace, good length on the leg stump, and it was very 
easy to treat the deliveries de haut en bas and get out. Fast 
“ sneaks *’ were tried by a Harrow team in the ’eighties but 
I don’t remember their coming to much. To be effective, a 
“sneak ” requires a roughish turf; then it has an awkward 
habit of jumping up at the last moment, so that Harris’s 
advice, ‘‘ Keep the spoon in the hole,’”’ would be of no effect. 
Another variety of underhand was tried in the University 
match somewhere towards the end of last century. The 
trundler bowled full pitch after full pitch at the batsman’s 
shoulder, just fast enough to be rising allthe way. Any young 


* Afterwards Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, Viceroy of India, a life- 
long friend. 
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player would “ have a go” at such a ball, with a vision of a 
sixer out of the ground ; but if you come to think of it, it would 
take a Bonner to get a sixer off any high full pitch, and if 
the ball fell short of the boundary there were two of the 
safest catches placed on the look out; and wherever 


such a hit sent the ball it certainly would not be along the 
ground. 


To such devices, most of them ephemeral, have the 
unhappy bowlers been reduced when they found themselves 
unable to bowl a really difficult ball in a fine sunny season. 
[ should say the old-fashioned lob-bowler, except in village 


matches, has disappeared and the place thereof shall know him 
no more. 


Is there any connection between this topic and the 
ponderously designated self-consciousness ? There is, but it 
is a very thin one. Most cricketers have suffered more or less 
from nervousness, which affects bowlers less than batsmen or 
fieldsmen, and fast bowlers less than slow. At one time I 
should have said that no bowler of any style had ever been 
upset by nervousness: but once and once only did I get 
ocular proof that such a thing is possible for a lob-bowler. 
I have no recollection of the party ¢oncerned or the occasion. 
It must have been a fairly keen match and probably the 
player selected to bowl lobs was diffident and out of practice, 
for his desire to acquit himself creditably led him to do the 
worst possible thing: that was to think intently on how he 
was going to let the ball leave his hand: for such is the only 
explanation of the grotesque result. The fieldsmen were care- 
fully placed: two outfields and a deep square-leg according 
to the Victorian tradition. There was a goodly number of 
spectators keen to notice if the change of bowling was going 
to make the striker timid. If he did it was of short duration : 
for in bowling his first ball the over-anxious craftsman held 
the ball a second or half a second too long in his hand and 
instead of a slow, snakey, twisting delivery pitching about a 
yard from the batsman, the ball mounted very gently and 
quite vertically about 6 ft. up into the air and fell innocently 
down at the bowler’s feet. Whether the umpire called a wide 
or not I can’t remember. In fact, I forget everything about 
the game, locality, date, everything, except that uniquely 
feeble attempt at an attack. It certainly happened, for 
who could have invented such an unparalleled fiasco? It 
was, however, less comic than the sight of a tall golfer driving 
from the tee in Hertfordshire ; slow back and all according 
to rule; a mighty blow topped and the ball rattled angrily 
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down to the bottom of his own bag, which was lying three 
yards away ! 

Now the bowler was the victim of nervousness which is 
really self-consciousness—the most debilitating influence of 
all that mar human effort. Take, for instance, the difference 
in the skill shown by sleep-walkers. They have been seen to 
scale dizzy heights when quite unconscious, threading their 
way along the parapet of lofty walls; men who, in their 
waking moments, were thoroughly uneasy at the top of six 
carpeted stairs. Or again: think of the devastating power 
of the consciousness of self on a public speaker! About 80 
years ago a very able literary man who had every advantage 
of position and opportunity, took to politics, but was wholly 
incapable of making aspeech. When asked why he answered : 
“Well, I get along for, perhaps, two sentences and then a 
voice within asks the question, ‘ Now X., how are you getting 
on?’ and at that moment I always have to sit down!” In 
fact, there is no form of human activity, spiritual, mental or 
bodily, that is not spoilt by self-consciousness. 

Think, then, of a high but easy catch coming to a fields- 
man ‘‘ in the country ”’ not far from the ropes, with thousands 
of his fellow countrymen looking on! If once he allows 
himself to think of the situation and remember that he may 
drop the catch and be the target for a howl of derision and 
execration concentrated on him more violently than if he 
had broken every commandment in the Decalogue, the chances 
are he will make a fool of himself in public and, perhaps, be 
reported by name to the ends of the earth as having lost the 
Test Match. I don’t mind confessing now, that the disease 
laid hold on me with terrible effect about 19 years of age. 
At 15 I could catch anything that I could reach; after 19 
nothing except a short slip catch or a brilliant running one 
now and then in the country when the introspective organs 
were inhibited from working. It is a tragic business and takes 
away 50 per cent. of a man’s value as a member of a county 
team. Once I heard W.G. remark that the Gloster team for 
eleven years in succession never lost a county match on the 
home grounds. How was that? Why, because every man 
on our side held the catches ! 

When one thinks of the Test Match fieldsmen scouting for 
10-hour innings and what happened in Australia in 1936 one 
asks “‘Is there no cure?” The answer would take us into 
deep topics that have never been discussed on cricket fields. 


E. LytTTEe.ron. 


POEM 


THE BATSMAN 


TrminG his cool delightful strokes 

With a bat the colour of old sherry, 

His body made music, fired the boundary oaks 
And left them wagging from sixes merry, 

Swayed hither and yon the wave of country folks, 
Like a dominant viol, the core of all delight 

In that moving symphony of green and white. 


But most when his playing came to a close 

That childish Orpheus-tale seemed true, 

When handkerchiefs tossed and startled pigeons flew, 
And like a forest uprooted the crowd rose, 

Followed and danced and stormed with clap and shout, 
Marvelling that such a wizard could ever be out, 

And not till the pavilion sealed from view 

His magic, did the swirl of colour recede 

Into a staid and whitely sprinkled mead. 


(GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 


LOOKING FORWARD AND BACK 


WIMBLEDON PROSPECTS. 


JUNE is the ideal time of year for the enthusiast with Wimble- 
don, the greatest tennis landmark of the year just ahead. 
There could not be a more appropriate moment for a general 
look round. 

How quickly the Championships come and go! It only 
seems yesterday that we were watching Miss Round, now 
Mrs. Little, regaining the women’s crown for England after 
an exciting match with Mlle. Jedrzejowska in the final last 
year. What changes there have been since as a youngster 
in 1905 I craned my neck from the back of the crowd at the 
old centre court to watch Laurie Doherty, the greatest player 
of all time, subdue the Australian wizard, Norman Brookes, 
in a dramatic match after being 2-5 down in the opening set. 
This, by the way, was the first serious overseas challenge on 
our citadel and is a match that has always stood out in my 
memory. 

What sort of a Wimbledon is it going to be this year ?— 
is a very common question among enthusiasts just now. 
Some rather think on the dull side—certainly as regards the 
men with rather too much of a walk-over for Donald Budge. 
Personally, I do not think that Wimbledon, with so many new 
players to follow each year, can ever be dull. There are 
bound to be some interesting developments. In any case, 
Wimbledon is not altogether dependent for its success on 
who plays there. It is one of the great social events of the 
season, and people, many of whom do not go near tennis at 
any other time of year, will always flock down to the famous 
All-England Club while the hectic fortnight is on. The 
demand for seats gets greater each year, not less. 

One of the chief interests will, of course, centre round 
Mrs. Moody, and whether she can recapture the title she won 
back in 1935 from Miss Jacobs after such a sensational struggle. 
If she does she will not only pass Mrs. Lambert Chambers’ 
record of 7 wins, but break all existing records for men or 
women. In attempting to stage a “ come-back ” after a two- 
years’ absence from the competitive arena, Mrs. Moody is 
trying to do what has never before been accomplished in 
tennis. In my view it will certainly be a miracle if she does 
win again, but she has shown herself so immeasurably superior 
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to her opponents in the past that her chances cannot be ruled 
out. 

One thing, Mrs. Little, whose play Mrs. Moody, I believe, 
respects more than anybody else’s, will not be in the lists, 
The relief which Mrs. Moody felt in 1935 when Mrs. Little was 
unexpectedly beaten by Miss Hartigan, was expressed in 
her game when she conquered Mme. Mathieu, 6-3, 6-0, in the 
following centre court match—for the first time showing 
glimpses of her best form. 

In her heyday Mrs. Moody, who would run Mlle. Lenglen 
a close second in a best ever ranking list, owed her success 
chiefly to the fact that her drives and service carried the speed 
of a man’s. Her game has slowed down a bit these days, but 
she has still a very fine temperament and retains much of 
her deadly accuracy and length. 

This looks like being a women’s year at tennis and the 
fight for the feminine crown will be extremely keen. All the 
same, the women’s game can never have the same appeal as 
the men’s, which has far more variety and enterprise. 

The chief favourite for the highest honours, apart from 
Mrs. Moody, will be Senorita Lizana, Mlle. Jedrzejowska, 
Miss Marble, Fru Sperling, Miss Jacobs, and Mrs. Miller, 
possibly in that order. If Senorita Lizana can produce the 
Lenglen-like form which won her the American championship 
last year, she would have a great chance of coming through. 
She does, however, seem to have lapses and might easily be in 
difficulties if she meets either of those super defensive players, 
Fru Sperling or Mme. Mathieu. 

As regards Fru Sperling’s actual chances, I think if she 
had been going to win Wimbledon she would have done it 
before. I believe one of the greatest dangers to Mrs. Moody 
will be the piercing drives of Mlle. Jedrzejowska, provided 
they meet before the final. When it comes to the last fence, 
up to now the Polish champion has faltered. 

Miss Marble is a delightful player to watch with all the 
strokes, but with hardly the stamina to come through at 
Wimbledon, while Miss Jacobs’ game seems to have lost 
something since her gruelling victory over Fru Sperling in 
1936. Somehow I do not think that the taking South African, 
Mrs. Heine Miller, returning to Wimbledon after nine years’ 
interval, will be able to do it. 

If it was not her first visit here, I should say: watch 
Miss Dorothy Bundy very closely, and even so I do not think 
she will be far off at the end. Miss Bundy undoubtedly has 
inherited much of her mother’s talent, who, as Miss May 
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Sutton, carried all before her at Wimbledon in 1905 and 
1907, and will be one of the most arresting figures there 
this year. The Australians will also make their presence felt, 
particularly Miss Wynne and Miss Thelma Coyne. Miss 
Wynne possesses a perfectly produced service and drive but 
is variable and at present may prove to be a slayer of 
champions rather than a winner of championships. 

Without Mrs. Little, who apart from Mrs. Godfree, is 
quite the best woman player England has had since Mrs. 
Lambert Chambers, I cannot hold out any real hope for our 
own girls. Miss Scriven has certainly staged a great “‘ come- 
back,” but it is doubtful if she can reach the closing stages 
at Wimbledon, while Miss Stammers is too uncertain these 
days. To my mind Miss Lumb and Miss Valerie Scott are 
our two most promising girls, though both need more experi- 
ence yet. We know Miss Lumb has the winning tempera- 
ment for squash, she therefore only wants a little more cer- 
tainty of stroke to put it over at tennis as well. Miss Scott 
also has the right ideas and seems able to give of her best 
when it is most wanted. 

Quite obviously, we shall have our work cut out to beat 
the strongest women’s team that has ever left America in the 
Wightman Cup match, on June 10 and 11. The difficulty 
of the American captain, Mrs. Wightman, will be to know 
who to leave out of the singles with Mrs. Moody, Miss Bundy, 
Miss Marble, Miss Jacobs and Miss Palfrey, all at her disposal. 
No matter how our team is finally drawn up, it does not seem 
possible that we can prevent our rivals drawing further ahead 
to 12-4 in this annual contest unless something very unforeseen 
happens. 

In any case the Wightman Cup match is one of the most 
sporting features of the year and is sure to draw a big crowd 
to Wimbledon. In 1936, when the match was last played 
here, 14,000 people were present on the second day to see 
England just lose on the post. On this occasion we missed a 
golden opportunity for Miss Stammers scored a brilliant 
victory over Miss Jacobs in the opening match, which Mrs. 
Little followed up by another over Mrs. Palfrey. 

It certainly looks as if Budge will have things his own 
way in the men’s championships, but you never quite know 
at tennis and the champion, at any rate recently, showed that 
he was vulnerable in Australia—both Quist and Bromwich 
lowering his colours. By the way, the recent remarks of a 
close student are worth quoting here, when he said that he 
was sure Budge would prove vulnerable to a really clever 
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lobbing campaign. Why doesn’t somebody try it! The 
only thing most likely to unsettle Budge at Wimbledon 
would be the constant fear of falling off in value in the event 
of a defeat to the professional promoters, who are sure to 
renew their offers at the end of the season. 

This happened to Ellsworth Vines in 1933, who, after he 
had been beaten on the post by Crawford in one of the best 
centre court finals ever seen, could do nothing right after- 
wards. Vines was subsequently beaten by both Austin and 
Perry in the Inter-Zone Davis Cup final, and lately lost his 
American title as well, falling to that giant-killer, Bitsy Grant. 

The previous year at Wimbledon, by a slashing display of 
tennis seldom seen before or since, Vines swept first Crawford 
and then Austin in the final, from the centre court, only losing 
a handful of games to either. His service was untakable: 
1932 was undoubtedly Vines’ vintage year. 

It is sad to think that Von Cramm, Budge’s nearest rival, 
will not be at Wimbledon and of the tragic end to his career. 
His Davis Cup struggle with Budge last, year will always stand 
out as a never-to-be-forgotten tennis classic. The Australians, 
too, will be sadly missed at Wimbledon. Quist and Bromwich, 
as I have pointed out, are two others who can usually make 
Budge think. 

In any case, it looks as if America and Australia will 
meet later on in the closing stage of the Davis Cup in the 
U.S.A. This year’s Cup Competition must certainly lie 
between these two countries and I suppose the odds are in 
favour of America, the holders, remaining the champion 
country for at least another year. I do not fancy the chances 
of the winners of the European Zone, who will probably be 
either Yugoslavia or France. 

People often ask me if I think tennis has improved since the 
days of the Dohertys and my invariable answer is that the 
general standard is far higher but not the form of those right 
at the top. The service is, of course, a much improved stroke 
to-day, but otherwise I do not think there is much difference, 
except, perhaps, the aim is pace rather than strategy. I have 
never seen a finer volleyer than Norman Brookes was, even 
counting Borotra, or a better or more controlled forehand 
drive than Wilding’s. Some critics talk about Senorita 
Lizana’s “ drops ” and graded length as something quite new, 
but these people can never have seen Mrs. Larcombe at her 
best. Miss Dod, who won her first championship at the age 
of 16 in 1887, was just as much an all-court player as Mrs. 
Little. A. W. Gore is probably the only Wimbledon man 
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champion who succeeded chiefly by means of a piercing drive 
and practically no volleying. Gore, however, was a great 
match-player and had a nerve of steel for the big occasion 
and knew every inch of the old centre court. 

My own view is that, apart from Budge, Quist and Austin, 
the standard of men’s tennis has never been so low as it is 
just now. The game reached its peak a few years back, 
when Tilden, Johnston, Vincent, Richards and Williams were 
in their prime, with Lacoste, Cochet, Borotra knocking on the 
door. Although he is now 45, I believe that if Tilden could 
come back to Wimbledon to-day, which, of course, is 
impossible, he would stand a good chance of at least reaching 
the final. 

Apropos of age, it is absurd to say that a man or woman 
is too old for championship tennis after 30, as some say of 
Mrs. Moody. I see no reason why many men with good 
physique should not keep up a first-class standard until they 
are nearing 40. True, Cochet retired when he was 32 but, 
although young in years, Cochet was a veteran in play. The 
same rather applies to that artist, Jack Crawford, whose loss 
of form is solely due to his not having had a racket out of his 
hand winter or summer for ten years. Crawford is another 
figure who will be greatly missed from Wimbledon this year. 
His delightful strokes—especially that backhand up the line 
—were always a joy to watch. 

Austin, fortunately, will still be with us at Wimbledon 


_ and I would not be at all surprised to see a final between him 


and Budge. He cannot be blamed for his retirement from 
Davis Cup tennis after his long and most honourable campaign. 

With players having to retire so early, chiefly owing to 
excess of play, the old question of whether something cannot 
be done to slow down the amateur programme and make it 
a little less non-stop crops up again. With this end in view, 
there is something to be said for those who are anxious to 
make the Davis Cup into a biennial affair. Our L.T.A. have 
always been in favour of this move, even when we were 
Champion Nation. The matter is coming up again for dis- 
cussion among the nations at the end of this month. As 
things are at present, no sooner is one competition with its 
attendant strain over than it is time for another to start. 
There are, of course, two sides to the vexed question, but I 
would be inclined to vote in favour of giving the biennial idea 
a trial. 

Davis Cup matches, especially on the Continent, are not 
by any means always played out in a friendly spirit, as 
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instance the unfortunate end to the recent Yugoslavia-Czecho- 
slovakia match. In this, Cejnar, the young Czech, walked ‘off 
the court at 2—1 down to Mitic in the final set of the deciding 
match because his appeal against the light was not upheld by 
the Referee. The match, of course, was awarded to 
Yugoslavia. 


A newcomer particularly worth following if he comes over 
will be the young Californian, Robert Riggs, who is only 20 
and sure to be America’s second Davis Cup string. Cool and 
versatile, Riggs has already won many a hard five-set fight. 
He is a better player than Parker, who will always be handi- 
capped by his “cut” forehand. I imagine that Henkel 
will once again come over, but his rock-like type of game has 
up to date proved more effective on hard courts than on grass, 
Incidentally, Henkel will be defending his French title in 
Paris before he comes to Wimbledon, where he will have to 
meet, amongst others, Donald Budge, and on a surface more 
suitable to his game. 

Puncec, Pallada, Mitic, Cejnar all belong to a group of 
Central Europe players who are becoming very difficult to beat 
on their own Continental surface, but have yet to make their 
mark on grass, which breeds a much faster game. Although 
also hard-court players, the French have always practised a 
good deal on covered courts, the wood surface of which is 
the nearest thing there is to grass. This is partly why the 
famous Musketeers were always able to do so well at Wimble- 
don and in America. Chief of several coming men in France 
I would pick the young giant, Petra, as the most likely to go 
far. There is originality and enterprise in his game and he 
has the flair for the big occasion. Destremau has the strokes 
but not the temperament at present for the international 
arena. In talking of this year’s men, one must not forget 
Kho Sin Kie, the best player China has yet turned out, and 
that able stroke-maker from Japan, Yamagishi. 

As regards our own men, it is a little depressing when one 
thinks of the all-conquering days of Perry, Austin, Hughes and 
Tuckey—the best team, in my view, which we fielded during 
our successful tenure of the Davis Cup from 1933-1936— 
to think that our 1938 team could only just scrape home 
against the Rumanians before finally going down to Yugo- 
slavia. Charles Hare shows the most promise, but unfor- 
tunately he appears a doubtful starter at Wimbledon as he 
was in the Davis Cup. This is a pity because Hare is the 
only man with a definite chance of stepping into Perry’s 
shoes if he could only improve a few points in his game. If 
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a match is to be won, Hare will do it. I wish we had not 
left it to the Americans to find Hare a good job, but he may 
still eventually settle over here. 

Shayes is our next best new man, though at present is too 
variable. Under good conditions Shayes could give anyone a 
good game. He is a clever volleyer, but must also learn to 
produce his best—like Perry could—when the going is bad. 
As a doubles player, Wilde is quite first-class and but for a 
slight weakness on his backhand returns of service would be 
better still. I think he and Tuckey would have beaten Budge 
and Mako in that Challenge Round match last year except 
for this defect. Here is possibly the chief reason why Wilde 
does not do better in singles. Butler plays an extremely sound 
but limited game. He makes an able partner for Wilde but 
naturally not so good a one as the dashing Hare. 

Against home players whose form he knows inside out, 
Jones is effective, but has not enough attack—like similar 
players before him—when facing some unknown force from the 
Continent. Filby, Deloford or even Sharpe or Peters would 
have been a better choice for our opening Davis Cup match 
against Rumania. Filby, with his well-produced strokes, has 
as good a chance as any of going far. 

People are inclined to blame our L.T.A. for our present 
lack of tennis talent, which I do not think is fair. There 
never was a time when so much was done for young players 
and no one need hide his or her talent under a bushel these 
days. Possibly our tournament system could be improved 
and the game decentralised more than it is—that means 
giving players outside the London area more of a chance than 
at present. Then, too, lawn tennis has still to be put on an 
organised footing at most of our schools, but headmasters 
rather naturally fight shy of all the publicity and sensationalism 
which attends modern play. 

Perry, of course, was a tennis genius who only crops up 
once in a decade. As Austin aptly says, no amount of 
coaching or tournaments will necessarily produce a champion. 
They just spring up on their own at the least expected moment 
and from the least expected club. Our time will undoubtedly 
come again but first we must expect some blank years of Cup- 
chasing and unsuccessful endeavour at Wimbledon. 


F. Gorpon Lowe. 


SPORT 


CRICKET at the moment takes precedence over all other 
sporting events, and we are all asking which of our players 
the selectors will decide upon as being the most likely to beat 
the Australians in the Tests. The Australian team has alread 
given us an unpleasant taste of its qualities, and the shadow 
of Bradman must lie darkly across the path of the selectors. 
He scored 258 in the match against Worcester, when that 
county team was beaten by an innings—they could only 
meet the Australian challenge of 541 by 268 and 196. Oxford 
University were the next victims, losing by an innings and 
487 runs, to which Fingleton, McCabe and Hassett con- 
tributed respectively 124, 110 and 146. Bradman was pre- 
vented from making the defeat more crushing by being out 
l.b.w. for 58, but, nevertheless, the Australians’ one-inning’s 
total was 679. It was the turn of Leicester next, and although 
this time Bradman stood out, there were Badcock, Hassett 
and Chipperfield to knock up 198, 148 and 104 towards the 
total of 590 for 5, when the Australians declared. Let us 
praise C. S. Dempster for adding 105 to Leicester’s second- 
inning’s total of 215 (the first was 212). His gallant effort, 
however, could not avert defeat by an innings and 163 runs. 

Cambridge University have been beaten by an innings 
and 425 runs, but they fought gamely, and did not go down 
in disgrace—Gibbs put up a fine stand in the second innings 
and carried his bat at 80. Rain stopped the Australians 
v. M.C.C. match at Lord’s, but by the time a decision to aban- 
don it had been reached, the visitors had a first-inning’s total 
of 502 (Bradman’s score was 278), and the M.C.C. 214, plus 
87 for one wicket in the follow-on. The match with North- 
amptonshire opened with 126 for the Australians without the 
loss of a wicket. The match was made notable by Bradman 
being caught out for 2! Clearly he is not invincible, but in 
spite of his dismissal Northamptonshire were beaten by an 
innings and 77 runs. 

Before the first Test at Nottingham, on June 10, the 
Australians have to meet Surrey, Hampshire, Middlesex, 
Gloucestershire and Essex. They will still, therefore, have 
opportunities of what we are now speaking of as “ batting 
practice.” Let us not, however, be faint-hearted about our 
Test prospects, for if the Australians have been knocking up 
centuries some of our own possible Test players have been 
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doing the same. Notice, for example, Edrich’s 104 against 
Yorkshire, and his 115 against Surrey, Compton’s 100 against 
Surrey, Hutton’s 180 and Mitchell’s 100 against Cambridge 
University, to say nothing of Hammond’s 237 against Derby- 
shire, his 116 against Middlesex, and Sutcliffe’s 110 against 
Gloucestershire. Others, too, could easily be named, and 
with bowlers like Farnes, Parks, Bowes and Voce, our selectors 
have a mass of first-rate material to draw upon. Here we may 
leave the selectors quietly to the job; they will know well 
enough how to strike a good balance between youth and 
experience. In any event, we shall see better how we stand 
after the Test Trial at Lord’s on June 1. 

Lord Baldwin has succeeded Major the Hon. J. J. Astor 
as President of the M.C.C., and Lord Cobham becomes hon. 
treasurer. At the annual meeting held a few weeks ago, 
Major Astor paid a well-deserved tribute to Lord Hawke, 
the retiring treasurer, for his long and notable services to the 
game—not to the M.C.C. alone, but to cricket generally. 

The Derby will have been run before the next number of 
The National Review appears. Pasch’s victory in the Two 
Thousand Guineas suggests Mr. H. E. Morriss’s fine colt as a 
likely winner, but Lord Astor’s Pound Foolish (by Blandford, 
like Pasch), and Mr. Rank’s Scottish Union, who ran second 
in the Two Thousand, are good stayers, and should be watched. 
There is time yet, however, before deciding upon our plunge. 
In the boxing world there is idleness for the moment, and 
Tommy Farr’s next opponent is still doubtful. Our champions, 
and potential champions, spend too much time out of the 
ring. 

The echoes of Association football have died away, the 
excitement of the season having reached its climax on the 
last day of April with the Cup victory of Preston North End 
over Huddersfield Town. So well did the defences work 
that no goal was scored until one came from a penalty kick 
in the last half-minute of extra time—hardly a satisfactory 
ending to the game of the season. Arsenal are entitled to 
congratulate themselves upon being champions for the fifth 
time in eight years. All the shouting is over, and the pool 
promoters are doubtless making ready for opulent holidays 
with something at least of the £9,000,000 rake-off that is said 
to have accrued. 


F. G. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months: the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the droughty 
conditions will intensify. 

(b) That this will be mainly due to an exceptionally dry 
June in the West of the British Isles. 

Considering the individual months the indications at 
present are :— 

(c) That June will bring a marked deficiency of rain to 
the British Isles as a whole. 

(d) That this deficiency will be most marked in the West 
of Ireland and will extend from there Eastward to 
cover the whole of the British Isles. 

(e) That by the end of June the drought will reach very 
serious proportions in most parts of the British Isles. 

(f) That over England generally the rainfall for July will 
not differ greatly from the average amount but that 
it will be less than the average in duration. 

(g) That during August the deficiency of rain will reassert 
itself over most of the British Isles. 

(h) That this deficiency will be most marked in the S.E. 
of England but that it will decrease towards the 
Northward and become inappreciable in Scotland. 

Remarks.—The distribution of rainfall as expected in 
July suggests that the rain in England during that month 
is likely to be of the thundery type. 

Referring to the “‘ Remarks ”’ in the “ Seasonal Outlook ” 
of last February it may be noticed that the particular para- 
graph there under review has since continued to be justified 
by facts. On the same principle—that is meaning up each 
month with the adjacent months—it will be seen that the 
general deficiency of rain over the British Isles gave ample 
warning of its intentions and, in fact, originally started in 
June, 1937. Owing to one isolated and marked excess 
of rain in January, 1938, the three months December, January 
and February, 1938, have almost exactly the normal amount 
but all the other three months taken together since May, 
1937, have been deficient in rain. 

The official summary of the weather for April, says :— 
“ At a few places along the South Coast the whole month 
was rainless. . . . Up to April 30, no rain had fallen at Bourne- 
mouth and Ventnor for 36 and 35 days respectively. . . 
Rainfall aggregates reveal new low records over most of the 


country. . . DUNBOYNE, 16.v.38. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE LCS. 


To THE EpiToR oF The National Review 


Sir,—In your issue of this month Sir E. Blunt has 
traversed certain conclusions in my letter published in your 
April issue as to the reduction in the prospects open to mem- 
bers of the I.C.S. serving under the Provincial Governments, 

His remarks on the reservation of the appointments of 
Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner, which were 
in existence before 1921, seem to me to be rather off the 
point. The plain facts are that before the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms came into force these posts were un- 
doubtedly included among the superior appointments on 
which the strength of the cadres of the commissions in the 
various Provinces was calculated for the purpose of the 
recruitment of the I.C.S.: that it followed that these posts 
were intended to be filled by members of the I.C.8., and 
that normally the officers serving in a Provincial Commission 
could, ceteris paribus, expect to be preferred for appointment to 
the headship of their Province over officers serving elsewhere. 

It is true that in some Provinces the cadres were recruited 
partially from the Indian Army, military officers so recruited 
being seconded to civil employment and included along 
with officers of the I.C.S. in the cadre of the commission, 
and thereby becoming eligible for all the superior appoint- 
ments open to their brother officers of the I.C.S. The fact 
that military officers have become Lieutenant-Governors and 
Chief Commissioners does not therefore affect my case. Nor 
does the fact that I.C.S. officers serving in one province or 
under the Government of India have not infrequently been 
appointed to the headship of another Province vitiate my 
general conclusion. Exceptions often serve to prove the 
rule, and a series of negatives does not constitute an 
affirmative. 

With reference to Sir E. Blunt’s last paragraph, if, speaking 
from memory, I remember rightly, he attempted to palliate 
the disappearance of the distinguished and well-paid appoint- 
ment of Member of Council by mentioning its replacement 
by a comparatively unimportant new appointment of Secre- 
tary to the Governor, which may or may not have been 
actually created. 
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Finally, I should like to assure Sir E. Blunt that in one 
Province at any rate there has been a very considerable 
reduction of the superior appointments open to members of 
the Commission. I think I am correct in saying that the 
post of Revenue and Financial Commissioner has been 
abolished and that the number of Divisional Commissioners 
has been reduced from five to three. In that Province the 
chances of British officers of the I.C.S. ever attaining a rank 
higher than District Officer or Secretary to Government are 
daily growing smaller; and there is no reason to suppose 
that the process of reduction will stop here or will not be 
extended to other Provinces. It is not irrelevant here to 
mention the trouble which has recently arisen in the Orissa 
Province over the appointment of Mr. Dain, the Revenue 
Commissioner, to officiate as Governor during the absence of 
the permanent incumbent. This case seems to show that 
ministers are claiming to have a voice in an appointment 
which is strictly reserved from their sphere of influence. 
Ridiculous as this claim may appear, it involves a position 
which might easily have been foreseen as likely to occur. 
One can only hope that there is no truth in the statement 
contained in the annexed extract* from a cable published in 
the Daily Telegraph. 


In conclusion, I gather from Sir E. Blunt’s letter that he 
thinks that my first letter was intended to be a complaint. 
It was nothing of the sort: it was intended only to draw 
attention to the effect on the I.C.S. which has resulted from 
the reform measures of the past eighteen years. Long ago, 
before the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme came into force, I 
foresaw that it and its developments must necessarily entail 
the disappearance of the I.C.S. in its then existent form, and 
its conversion to a service of a different and in some ways a 
less important character, through the loss of the higher 
appointments which were in those days filled by it. I have 
only ventured to set forth my views now because I feel a 
melancholy satisfaction in seeing my forecast in process of 
verification. If I have any complaint to make it is not 
against the inevitable effect or the reforms on a service 
which, by its own acceptance and advocacy of those reforms, 


*The appointment of Mr. Dain, Revenue Commissioner, to act as 
Governor, over the heads of Ministers to whom he is subordinate, led to a 
storm of protest. It is believed that the matter has been discussed between 
the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, and that the principle has been established 
that in future acting Governorships shall be given to officials from outside 
the Province. 
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must be considered to have brought its work of the past 
century to a successful conclusion. Yours, etc., 
May 12, 1938. F. Stocock. 


THE BASIS OF TRUE DEMOCRACY 


To THE EprTror oF The National Review 


Sm,—Out of the chaldron of international politics, rise 
the wraiths of three creeds which must bring nations to war. 

Nazism, which claims dominion over the bodies and minds 
of German nationals in whatever part of the globe they may 
be living ; under whatever flag they may be domiciled. 

Catholicism makes similar claims, but with a different end 
in view ; the one is for the supremacy of the Reich, the other 
the Papal Hierarchy. These two must therefore come into 
collision, and if we assume that Fascism turns to the Vatican 
we can see how the conflict will start—Czechoslovakia used 
to bring in allies. 

Behind lies Communism which has gnawed deep into the 
vitals of all nations and bides its time till it can make a bid 
for dominance. 

Against which are we arming? Probably different sec- 
tions of the people would give contrary answers : Nazi aggres- 
sion, Fascist self-assertion, Communism, but the greater 
portion would say sententiously, “‘ We are arming to defend 
the principle of Democratic Government.” 

Democracy! Good old label! Can true Democracy 
exist without a national character which we have not yet 
fully developed ? It might be as well to think out what this 
word may imply, what essential principle of state-craft lies 
behind it. <A principle that may yet fill the world ; one that 
we English have vaguely, uncertainly, indefinitely, put 
forward from time to time and have committed ourselves to 
in our ideal of a Commonwealth of Free Nations ; knit by 
bonds of mutual assistance and help. Service, which implies 
sacrifice, for each other’s welfare, comradeship, This principle 
lies near the foundation of the Christian State. Democracy 
cannot exist without national fitness for Democracy. Yours, 

P.O., Thomson’s Falls, M. S. H. Montagu. 

Kenya Colony. May, 1938. 


Mr. D. G. Curistrze MILER, Carlton Club, Oxford, writes to say that 
the correct translation of Deutschland Uber Alles is not “Germany on top 


of all the other nations,” but the equivalent of “I will serve my country 
first.” 
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SPEECHES BY SIR RONALD ROSS ON IRELAND 


SPEECHES delivered by Sir Ronald Ross, Member for London- 
derry, on the Irish Bill, May 10, 1938. 


Sir Ronald Ross: In this Clause we have a provision to 
annul Articles 6 and 7 of what is called the Treaty formed 
between this country and the Irish Free State in 1922 in 
the Irish Free State (Agreement) Act. That implies that we 
shall give up the rights which we have up to now possessed 
for the use of three ports in the territory of what is now to 
be called Eire. Those ports are Lough Swilly, in the North, 
and Queenstown and Berehaven in the South. To everyone 
who is acquainted with naval strategy in the most elementary 
sense, up till now our safety has depended to a very great 
extent on those ports being available for the use of our flotillas 
for the protection of our food supplies. ... Members 
opposite have already noted, that a matter of this importance 
dealing with a very large sum of money, should be reached 
at this late hour, and it is also illogical, because in this Bill 
I see the sparks which may raise a conflagration, and so 
appropriately the Fire Brigades Bill should have come after 
that, and when the Fire Brigades Bill has passed through 
this House it has not passed through with the accustomed 
celerity with which we generally associate fire brigades. 
These are matters of grave importance, however, and 
this is the only opportunity that we shall have of raising 
detailed points upon them. The importance of the ports 
which I have mentioned has, I think, been increased 
by the growth of air power, because they are some 
of the very few ports that should be entirely immune from 
air attack, and it is very desirable to have ports where ships 
can work up without being liable to that form of hostility. 


I do not propose to elaborate this matter, which was put 
very clearly by the right hon. Member for Epping (Mr. 
Churchill) on the Second Reading of the Bill, but to his 
arguments very little reply was made. We were told that it 
was an act of faith. If it is not an act of faith, it implies a 
change of naval doctrine. Are we not going to have one 
word from the First Lord or from any of the Ministers 
associated with the Admiralty as to the naval reactions that 
must follow our being deprived of the use of these ports ? 
So far, we have had nothing, and the technical side has been 
entirely neglected. We are told we cannot depend on being 
able to use them in the future. The alternatives, in the case 
of neutrality being declared by the Irish Free State in time 
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of war, are three, and they have already been enunciated. 
Either we are driven to invading Eire in order to secure the 
ports, or else we suffer a stranglehold on the life line by 
which our food is brought to this country, or, thirdly, we shall 
be approached—and I have little doubt about this—by the 
Government of the Free State, even by de Valera’s Govern- 
ment, which will say, ““Oh yes, you may use the ports, but 
on conditions. There is just one condition precedent, and 
that is that partition should be brought to an end.” 


Let us examine the probabilities of our being allowed to 
use the ports by any Government of Eire. We are told that 
our relations are friendly. Well, I have read with some 
attention the debates in the Dail on this Agreement, and I 
cannot see much reflection there of the suggestion that our 
relations are friendly. In fact, Mr. de Valera spent a lot 
of his time pointing out how easy it was for him to declare 
neutrality, and his embarrassment was whether he could still 
continue to sell food to this country and remain neutral. 
Some very significant things were said on that occasion. 
I have in my hand the Official Report of the Debate in the 
Dail Eireann, on April 29, when Mr. de Valera, speaking about 
the cost of retaining the ports, used these words : 


“ It is true it is going to cost us something to maintain these ports. 
Why do we not let them become derelict ? We have the right to do 
so if we wish. There is no condition to the contrary, express or implied. 
We could let them go but in our own interests we dare not do so. 
Why ? Because in the first moment of war they are of such tremendous 
importance, either to Britain or to enemies of Britain that if we had 
not some means of keeping out those who might want them in their 
own interests, they would be used by them.” 


Of course, it is quite clear that those who might want to use 
the ports in their own interests include this country. To 
complete the picture we find, turning to column 427 of the 
report, that in the same speech Mr. de Valera went on to 
show what little fear he has of danger from a foreign Power, 
that is a Power other than Britain because obviously these 
ports if they were put in a state of defence could be defended 
by the British Navy. But the defence of British commerce 
apparently is a very different thing. He said: 


“* As I have often said before, any attack on us by a foreign Power 
could not be ignored by Britain because if this country was taken by 
a European Power, if possession of our harbours and territories was 
taken, then Britain would be in a very parlous condition indeed.” 


Mr. de Valera, at all events, realises the importance of these 
ports. He continued : 
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“ Britain, therefore, could not ignore that and in her own 
interests ”—— 


I draw the right hon. Gentleman’s attention to the succeeding 
words : 
—‘‘and not for love of us, any more than anything we would do would 
not be for love of Britain but for ourselves—under those conditions 
Britain would have to do her utmost to prevent such an attack so 
that whether she willed it or not, the force of circumstances would 
make her an ally of ours in our defence.” 


So they are preparing to fortify the ports but not necessarily 
in order that we can use them. They are counting on Great 
Britain defending them, in case a foreign Power should have 
envy of them, but there is the admission from Mr. de Valera 
that anything that he would do for the British, would not 
be done for the love of Britain but for themselves—for the 
people over whom he is Prime Minister. If anything can 
give away the case which has been put to us as to the use 
of these ports, I should have thought that statement would 
do so. It has always been part of the policy of those who 
desire to put Ulster under the heel of Southern Ireland to 
wait until this country is engaged in war. They have always 
said, “That is the time to do it.” Hon. Members may 
remember Mr. Cahir Healy, a very honest opponent of ours, 
who formerly represented Tyrone and Fermanagh. [I chal- 
lenged him across the Floor of this House whether he did not 
suggest that that was the correct policy. He did not deny 
it. He admitted that those were the views which he held. 
I take next a speech which was made by Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly 
in 1936. Since then, I may remark, the spokesmen on that 
side have rather quietened down, but speaking on July 19, 
1936, Mr. O’Kelly, who has occupied the position of Vice- 
President of the Executive Council of the Irish Free State, 
and is close in the counsels of the people with whom this 
Agreement was made used these words : 

“There will be no cessation of the fight until the people of Ireland 


are satisfied that Irish independence and Irish unity have been achieved 
and won to their satisfaction. It will be well for her ’— 


that is England— 


“to realise that she has Ireland to reckon with and that Ireland will 
not be there as a friend, so long as England countenances partition in 
this country. England made partition, using Craigavon and the 
Orangemen as useful tools and until England realised that it would 
be more profitable to discontinue using these tools, she would probably 
continue to support partition. It is up to us, to prove to her that 
it is to her disadvantage and I would personally welcome the oppor- 
tunity of showing her that it is to her disadvantage, whenever she 
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gets into political and especially international trouble again. In any 
opportunity that arises, we will use it to show England that it is greatly 


to her disadvantage to support partition and keep it alive in this’ 


country and that it would be better for her, as well as for us, to see 
unity and complete independence restored in this country.” 


That, then, is the policy—‘* Wait until there is an inter- 
national war and then you have your chance to bring pressure 
upon Great Britain.”’ Of course, the form of pressure to be 
adopted will probably include the use of these ports. We 
are told to trust Mr. de Valera, but what of his successors ? 
No Government in that part of the country has failed to 
dishonour the pledge of its predecessors. I should have 
thought that in the pride which they take in what they are 
so fond of calling their national spirit and their national 
institutions, would have prevented that, but we know what 
has happened ? Hon. Members will recall how Mr. Redmond 
was repudiated by Mr. Cosgrave, and now Mr. Cosgrave was 
repudiated by Mr. de Valera, and I should think that whoever 
comes after Mr. de Valera will probably repudiate him if he 
thinks there is any advantage in doing so. Those are the 
facts. I should be interested to hear what excuse is to be 
offered for throwing away vital interests of ours, merely, as 
far as I could judge from the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the Second Reading, because Mr. de Valera said that 
these vital rights—vital to the people of Great Britain, as 
well as of Northern Ireland—were distasteful to him and his 
colleagues. 


First SCHEDULE.—(Agreements between the Government of the 
United Kingdom and the Government of Eire.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this be the 
First Schedule to the Bill.” 


Sir R. Ross: The only portion of this Schedule to which 
I shall address myself to-night is the Trade Agreement. It 
is an Agreement of extraordinary application which, if it had 
come before the House in the form of a Bill, would have 
taken weeks of discussion before it was settled. It is an 
Agreement of considerable commercial importance to every 
part of the United Kingdom, and therefore I make no excuse 
for discussing it shortly, hoping to get some assistance from 
the hon. Member who is to reply for the Government on these 
trade matters. The Trade Agreement, although it is im- 
portant to every part of the country, is of much greater 
importance to Northern Ireland than to this island, because 
much the larger proportion of the trade of Northern Ireland 
used to be with the Free State, and the hope which we have 
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all had was that when a settlement or agreement came to be 
made with Southern Ireland as many as possible of those 
duties on both sides would be abolished, that there should be 
freedom of trade throughout Ireland, and that partition in 
a Customs sense and as regards the restriction of trade might 
be abolished to a greater degree to please us. 

What we also hoped was that this Agreement would be 
upon a basis of strict mutuality, that the advantages would 
be equal for one side and for the other. The duties which 
were put on as a reprisal and which have been alluded to as 
the penal duties which are abolished by this portion of the 
Schedule were put upon Irish cattle and agricultural produce 
with a view to raising from the Customs the moneys which 
the Government of this country said at that time were due 
from the Irish Free State, as it then was, to us. Not un- 
naturally, the Irish Free State put on a lot of duties in reprisal. 
Those duties affected us in Northern Ireland far more than 
they affected anyone else. They naturally affected Northern 
Ireland’s trade because that was the part of the country 
which did the greater proportion of trade with the Free State, 
and we suffered very serious losses. No sort of compensation 
came to us for that, because although we were gaining finan- 
cially in this contest between the Free State and the United 
Kingdom the profits went into the Treasury here and the 
losses on our side came out of the pockets of traders in the 
North of Ireland—also traders in the United Kingdom, but 
particularly in Ulster, where we suffered very considerably. 
Therefore, we had hoped that the least we should get would 
be restoration to a position which was no worse than that in 
which we had been before this trouble began. I do not 
question the policy which produced it ; it was an absolutely 
proper policy, and one which was necessary at the time and 
possibly is still necessary. I do not wish to suggest that there 
are no good points in the Trade Agreement, because I think 
that the part of it dealing with agricultural imports is admir- 
able. The principle of control of agricultural imports from 
Ireland is good and is admitted. I do not say that it is 
entirely in our favour, possibly there are greater advantages 
to the other side in connection with agriculture, but it is not 
one on which we can make any complaint, and we are very 
grateful to my right hon. Friend the Minister of Agriculture 
and those who have acted with him in working out such a 
sound Agreement. 

: ** * * 


Sir R. Ross: It is no fault of mine that I have the 
VOL. Ox 8 
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exhausting task of addressing the House again and again on 
the same evening. I had hoped that the Third Reading 
would have been postponed until to-morrow, as was originally 
intended, and as I think would have been preferable. How- 
ever, much as I regret having to keep hon. Members a little 
longer, I do not think they will ever get rid of about £1,000,000 
of public money with greater despatch than at the present 
moment. This Agreement has been greeted with pathetic 
optimism by the British Press. On every occasion when all 
the differences between this country and Ireland have been 
settled once and for all it has always been greeted with 
optimism and satisfaction by the British Press. That has 
happened on numerous occasions within our memory, and it 
will happen again. 

The peculiarity of the discussion on this Bill is not so 
much what has been said as what has been left unsaid; and 
the first of these factors is: how was it that we have not 
a better bargain in the circumstances? Mr. de Valera was 
in a position of the very greatest difficulty. He had started 
to get markets other than this country. He had tried to get 
coal which was better than Welsh coal; and had failed. He 
was dependent on the Labour party in Ireland for his majority, 
and hon. Members opposite know how poor the social services 
are in Ireland. Mr. de Valera has supported Franco and the 
Italians in Abyssinia, and organised labour in Hire has boycotted 
the Senate elections under his new Constitution. It strikes 
me as peculiar that we should have been driven into achieving 
what the Bill has achieved, considering the great advantages 
which I should imagine His Majesty’s Government in this 
country had over the representatives of Southern Ireland who 
came to see them. 


We must not forget one thing, and that is that the oppo- 
sition to Mr. de Valera has been destroyed. The great point 
in their policy was always that an agreement of this kind 
should be come to, and certainly no Government of that part 
of the country could have hoped to have had an agreement 
which was more favourable to what they wanted than this 
Agreement. The people who are put out into the wilderness 
and who were on the point of securing a majority in the Dail 
at the next election are the people who have always stood 
for honouring the conditions of the Treaty and the party 
favoured by this Agreement are those who have torn the 
Treaty to tatters. 


An interesting speech was made on the Second Reading 
Debate by the hon. Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Maxwell), 
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who knows Southern Ireland and the county of Cavan as 
well as anyone. He said with perfect truth that an end of 
the trouble would come at a time when the people in the 
South of Ireland realised their common interest with the 
United Kingdom. The whole argument with which this Bill 
has been supported has been that it may be a bad bargain, 
but that at all events it secures the good will of the people 
of Eire. Good relations can generally be secured on one or 
two bases, either the affection or the respect of the other 
people. I do not think that you have the affection of the 
people of Eire or of Mr. de Valera, and I rather think that 
by making a financial bargain which is almost unexampled— 

Mr. J. P. Morris: The hon. Member has mentioned the 
word “ bargain ’’ several times, but is he aware that two 
Royal Commissions, the Bryce Commission and the Primrose 
Commission, reported in 1892 and in 1898 that Ireland had 
contributed to the Exchequer £2,000,000 a year more than 
she was liable to contribute over a great number of years ? 

Sir R. Ross: My hon. Friend is going back to the Bryce 
Commission, entirely ignoring all the Land Purchase Acts on 
which this debt was produced. The debt was acknowledged 
by everyone in authority in Ireland and by Members repre- 
senting the Irish constituencies here as a sacred debt, and 
it was after the Bryce Commission that it was contracted. 
If the hon. Member cannot think of a more effective inter- 
ruption than that, I think it would have been better for him 
to have remained in his place. As regards the question 
whether we have succeeded in getting their affection and in 
gaining friendly relations, Mr. Lemass, another of those who 
were parties to this Agreement, went back to Ireland and did 
not say, ““ We have come to an Agreement generous on the 
part of the British Government.” No, he said, ‘“‘ We have 
won the economic war.” As a matter of fact, they had lost 
it, but they were given the fruits of victory. . As regards the 
question that this Agreement, if it is to be of any good, must 
produce friendly relations, I will read Mr. de Valera’s own 
words in the Dail last week, when he said : 

“ First and foremost of those matters in dispute was that outrage 
to which Deputy Larkin referred—the Partition of our country. No 
Irishman who wanted to establish good relations between Britain and 
ourselves or between ourselves and Britain could ignore that. Remem- 
ber that promises between Governments are not the things that matter. 
Treaties and signed documents are not the things that matter. 

“What matters most in the relations between countries is the fact 
that those countries have common interests, and that there are no 
disputes which prevent those common interests from getting their full 
attention. No Irishman could hope to establish good relations with 
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Britain, really and fundamentally, as long as that outrage on our 
nationality and on our people persists.” 


There you have, from the mouth of Mr. de Valera himself, 
the statement that good relations have not been established 
between this country and the country which he represents. 
As to his further grievance, in regard to Partition, no one 
throughout this whole Debate—and many have spoken about 
the Bill being a step towards the end of Partition—has men- 
tioned the decisive verdict of Ulster on that point, the general 
election which was so definitely against any question of 
Partition being considered that it was surprising even to the 
most optimistic of us. There is nothing which we in Ulster 
would wish for more than to have a “ good neighbour ” 
policy with the people who live in the same island, and with 
whom we are perfectly content to be on the friendliest terms 
we can get, in spite of the constant spate of criticism, and the 
encouragement of every disloyal element in the country. 

I could say much more, but I do not want to prolong the 
Debate. If there should be any hope on anybody’s part that 
this Bill is a step towards putting Ulster under the control 
of any Dublin Parliament, I can assure hon. Members and 
those in other places, that our determination to preserve our 
liberties will stop at no sacrifice. [An Hon. Member: “ Is 
that friendly ?”’] Am I not friendly ? If I wish to preserve 
my own liberty have I not a right to do so? The hon. 
Member opposite will take care to preserve his. He will fight 
for his, and so will I fight for mine if I have to do so. This 
is the old procedure of trying to get the friendship of the 
people of Southern Ireland by means of British generosity. 
It was tried in the old Nationalist days again and again. 
Things were done for Southern Ireland which were not done 
for Northern Ireland or the people of this country. Then 
there was the Treaty in which great sacrifices were made by 
this country. After the Treaty there was the release of 
Southern Ireland from any responsibility for their share of 
the National Debt, much of which had been incurred in their 
interest. Then there was the Statute of Westminster which, 
in effect, released them from the Treaty. Now there is this 
Agreement. We are told that it will lead to good relations. 
No one hopes more than I do that that will be the case. No 
set of people have more to gain than the people of Ulster 
from being able to live quietly and on good terms with the 
people in the rest of Ireland. If this Agreement leads to that 
end I shall be glad, but that it will do so, I have the gravest 
doubts. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
LORD ESHER, 1910-1915 


JOURNALS AND LETTERS OF REGINALD, VISCOUNT ESHER. 
Vol. III. 1910-1915. Edited by Oliver, Viscount Esher. 
(Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 25s. net.) 

The editor of this volume is to be congratulated on the 
skill and discretion with which he has continued the task 
which his brother did not live to complete. This is an 
extremely interesting work to those who have any personal 
knowledge of British political history in the twentieth 
century. Even to those who have little such knowledge, 
the present volume may seem absorbing, for its period covers 
two political crises of fundamental importance, since they 
involved the whole British Constitution, including the 
Throne, and then the first seventeen months of the War; 
but the editing has, of necessity, been so discreet and the 
annotation is so sparse that, without some memory of the 
events and personalities involved, the reader will hardly 
realize how remarkable a document is this collection of 
letters, memoranda and journal-entries written by a man 
who was content to use his great influence and considerable 
wisdom “ behind the scenes.” Such men exist under every 
régime, even the most dictatorial, but it may be that under 
a monarchy, which involves a Court, the conditions are most 
favourable for their existence, especially under a constitu- 
tional monarchy, where the positions of the sovereign, 
first, as part of the Constitution and, second, as a sentient, 
reflective and active individual, are so delicately balanced 
and sometimes so acutely contrasted. The name of “ King’s 
friend’ has sometimes had a sinister ring in our political 
history, since it implied the encouragement of the Throne 
to reject the constitutionally given advice of ministers: 
but when a King’s friend is also a trusted friend of ministers 
and free of political partisanship, it is then that he may 
be extremely valuable. Not many men who exerted an 
influence comparable to Lord Esher’s have revealed in 
writing the temperament and the attitude of mind needed 
for the attainment of a position so influential, so delicate 
and yet, comparatively speaking, so remote from public 
scrutiny. Naturally, such men must have certain personal 
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qualities—devotion, rectitude, trustworthiness, acuteness of 
mind, and that emanation of the heart which elicits con. 
fidence: but further, they are men not tempted by the desire 
of power or fame, prizing independence more highly ; they 
will do much for love and little for compulsion; they will 
not spare effort, but will avoid responsibility ; and at bottom 
will, probably, have no illusions about life and mankind 
in general. 

Two extracts from Lord Esher’s letters illustrate this 
with entire frankness. The first comes from a letter to the 
late Lord Haldane in answer to his complaint that Lord 
Esher, as a member of the Imperial Defence Committee, 
had acted unbecomingly in writing an article in The National 
Review (August, 1910) on the Territorial Forces which threw 
some doubt on the possibility of getting the required numbers. 
In this letter, after stating quite plainly his conception of 
the obligations involved in being a member of that Committee 
and remarking that the Prime Minister had a very simple 
remedy if he considered that Lord Esher had overstepped 
the mark, he continued : 

“Nearly all my life I have been independent in the sense that 

I have been free to say what I please, and to be the sole judge of the 

propriety of what I do in the interests of my country. That position, 

my dear Haldane, I intend to occupy to the end: and it is for that 
reason that I have cut myself off from the advantages (and perhaps 
some of the drawbacks) of “ office ” in the ordinary sense of the word.” 

This letter was shown to the King, to Arthur Balfour, 
and made known to certain others, and it appears that His 
Majesty, as well as the Liberal Ministers, thought that Lord 
Esher was wrong: but the merits of this particular contro- 
versy are not here in point. The passage is quoted, rather, 
as a commentary on Lord Esher’s whole attitude in life, 
which is again illustrated by a letter written to his son in 
February, 1915. At this moment, when the War Cabinet 
was much agitated by the proposed Gallipoli campaign and 
the differences between Lord Fisher and Mr. Churchill, and 
Lord Kitchener was anxious about German concentration 
against Serbia, Lord Esher was employed to sound the 
French Ambassador, M. Paul Cambon, on the possibility of 
supporting Serbia by military operations. In the midst 
of these discussions, the details of which are in themselves 
an important addition to the history of the War, Lord Esher 
wrote to his son: 

“T am still hung up. But I think it cannot be for long. Yes, 


I understand these French-very well. This morning I had an hour 
with Cambon. I am not going to put myself out. I never do. Nor 
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am I going to ‘ regularise ’ my position, which means that somebody 
can give me orders—I never have. There are now only two members 
of the Defence Committee who are not officials: Arthur Balfour 
and myself. It is a position of honour and complete freedom from 
everything and everybody excepting our responsbility to the King and 
the country. On these terms I will meet any of the French, soldiers 
or Ministers. But on no other terms.” 

Such was the man who while sparing no effort when he 
conceived that it could be of advantage to the country 
(witness his determined campaign in 1912, to counteract the 
“abandonment of the Mediterranean ” by our fleet), refused 
in 1903 to be Secretary of State for War, and in 1908 to be 
Viceroy of India. Having begun life as a civil servant, he 
had formed the opinion that the State was “‘ a bad employer, 
and a devourer of its best servants,” as he wrote to Sir Charles 
Ottley who had consulted him about accepting an important 
industrial position which involved resignation from the 
Imperial Defence Committee. He continued then : 

“‘T am sure that you cannot safely rely upon any Minister, however 
honourable and friendly he may be as a man. A Parliamentary breeze 
will force any politician to change his course. No one, with any 
experience, can doubt that it is rash in the extreme to build your 
hopes upon the favour of Ministers under a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. Look at the fate of great public servants—Arthur Balfour and 
Milner, even Lord Curzon—among the living.” 

And in December, 1915, at the close of that poignant episode 
—so vividly described—-when, after many efforts to compose 
the differences between Lord Kitchener and Sir John French, 
he had accepted and fulfilled the painful mission of breaking 
to the latter the Government’s desire for his resignation of 
the command of our armies in France, he remarked in his 
journal : 

‘“ What underlies the action of the Government, and how their 
motives will be unravelled I know not. It is the unwritten history 
that is the history of the world. Why does any man serve the State 
rather than himself ? There was wisdom in Goethe . . . he once wrote 
to Kestner that the talents and power he possessed he needed for his 
own aims, and being accustomed to act according to his instinct, 
therewith could no Prince be served.” 

Yet, as this book abundantly shows, according to his 
instinct and his wisdom, and on his own conditions, Lord 
Esher was never weary of service, in spite of his disillusioned 
views about human and political action: and I have chosen 
to emphasise the character of his mind, at the price of devoting 
less space to the great events here illustrated, since the self- 
revelation of it strikes me as one of the most interesting things 
in the book. Moreover, the first entry—a moving and sincere 
account of his farewell to the mortal remains of King 
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Edward VII and of his conversation on that occasion with 
Queen Alexandra— illustrates the qualities of heart that 
went with that mind and explains the affection with which 
he could grapple highly placed personages to himself. He 
had sympathy as well as discernment, with deep, though 
not overpowering, emotions, and these, in a faithful friend, 
are priceless gifts. 

From 1910 until the outbreak of the Great War, the 
domestic politics of this country were as interesting and as 
dramatic as they have been at any period of its history. 
The Liberal Government, brought in by the landslide of 1906, 
with a Front Bench of a strength which, it seems to me, has 
never since been touched, involved itself in two crises which, 
in spite of its huge Parliamentary majority, tested its capacity 
to the utmost. These crises were the struggle with the 
House of Lords which ended in the passing of the Parliament 
Act, and the Irish Home Rule Bill which caused a grave 
risk of civil war in Ireland. Both crises have been amply 
illustrated in the biographies of leading statesmen—Lord 
Morley, Lord Oxford, Lord Balfour and others—and it is 
unnecessary to go into further detail here. Both involved 
the Throne: the first because, as is well known, a large 
number of peers would have been created had the House of 
Lords not passed the Parliament Bill when they did; and 
the second, because the King was seriously urged, in some 
quarters, to exercise the Royal prerogative and veto the 
Irish Bill. Needless to say, Lord Esher was at work behind 
the scenes in both questions, advising the King in carefully 
considered memoranda on the constitutional position, and 
corresponding with or interviewing the political leaders. 
As regards the House of Lords, pages 30-65 of the book show 
exactly Lord Esher’s attitude, the strictly constitutional 
nature of his advice and the impression which he gained of 
the King’s attitude. As he wrote to Lord Lansdowne, he 
did not think the “ Veto Bill,” as he then called it, necessary, 
yet he thought the Opposition’s proposals worse than the 
Government’s. Also, as he clearly put it in a memorandum : 

“Upon the specific point the limits of action of the Sovereign 
are quite clear. He ‘can do no wrong’ provided that he accepts the 

‘advice’ of his constitutional servants. Once that simple rule is 

violated the King would find himself in a sea of trouble—and the 


Crown itself would become a shuttlecock between the two contending 
factions.” 


Another interesting memorandum (January, 1911) sets out 
the details of a conversation held after dinner at the Marl- 
borough Club between Mr. Balfour, Lord Knollys and Lord 
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Esher, in which the first frankly ‘“‘ put his cards on the table,”’ 
and asserted that the whole situation was governed by the 
fact that there was no alternative ministry possible. There 
are other entries of interest on the matter, but I will only 
quote the last, from Lord Esher’s journals (October 14, 1911): 
“The King talked to me freely the night before I came away, upon 

all the troubles of the past year. He said that if he had had to create 
four hundred peers he would never have hold up his head again. Yet 

he was clear that since they pressed him he had no alternative but to 

act as he did act. What he specially resented was the promise extracted 
from him in November that he would tell ‘no one.’ He said, ‘I have 
never in my life done anything I was ashamed to confess, and I have 


999 


never been acccustomed to conceal things ’. 


The entries concerning the Irish crisis begin in September, 
1913, with a memorandum on the Crown’s Prerogative. 
Here again, and later, Lord Esher emphasised the correct 
constitutional position, though he suggested certain critical 
questions which His Majesty might put to Mr. Asquith, 
whose Cabinet, he was convinced, were seriously wrong in 
minimizing the risk of an armed rising in Ulster: on the 
other hand, he pronounced hmself, in a letter to Mr. Balfour, 
strongly against the desire in certain quarters of the Opposition 
to induce the King to insist upon a dissolution. ‘‘ Carson’s 
methods,” he wrote, “are, to my thinking, the right and 
above-board ones. Those who hate Home Rule sufficiently 
should be ready to risk their skins, but they should not skulk 
behind the Throne.” Lord Curzon, it appears, frankly 
preferred civil war to endangering the Monarchy. The 
matter became more and more acute as the month went on, 
although the facts of the situation began to modify the 
optimism of the Government. At the same time, by January, 
1914, Lord Esher had come to the conclusion that civil war 
would be a much more serious affair than he had at first 
supposed ; and there is a remarkable entry giving the gist of 
a conversation on the subject between King George V and 
himself, which shows how acutely the former felt the difficult 
position. Then came the appalling blunder with the Army 
which made the situation far worse than it had been before ; 
and it is slightly amusing to note that, in the strained situa- 
tion, Lord Esher’s warnings to the Prime Minister had to be 
addressed to the latter’s wife. The atmosphere of the House 
of Commons at this time was charged with intense electricity : 
the concentrated passion in men’s minds produced an un- 
mistakable physical effect. And although the abortive 
Conference a little lowered the temperature, it is difficult 
to imagine what would have occurred had not the Austrian 
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Arch-Duke been murdered. In this book the transition is 
bare and abrupt, from a letter of congratulation to His 
Majesty on the Irish Conference to a record of Cabinet division 
on England’s proper action in Europe. From that point 
onwards the nature of Lord Esher’s activities changed: 
he became, before very long, Lord Kitchener’s handy man for 
difficult negotiations. 

I should not do justice to this latter half of the book were 
I to attempt even a summary : it is worth reading in entirety, 
if only for the reflection in it of various leading personalities— 
Lord Kitchener above all, in whom Lord Esher had entire 
faith, Lord French, Mr. Churchill, Lord Fisher, Sir Henry 
Wilson, Sir William Robertson, M. Cambon, M. Millerand 
and General Joffre. None of the entries are more interesting 
than those for the closing days of 1915, when Lord Esher 
was summoned to the British Embassy in Paris to see Lord 
Kitchener, and found him filled with deep anxiety about the 
evacuation of the Dardanelles and aware that he was getting 
more and more out of touch with his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
In fact, from this point to the end of the volume the material 
is not only illuminating but dramatic, like the situation 
itself—the second great crisis in the history of the War. 


OrLO WILLIAMS. 


FALSE GODS 


Unto Camsar. By F. A. Voigt (Constable, 10s.) Whatever 
the future may hold in store, the last twenty-five years will 
rank in history as a time of crisis and unrest almost unique 
in the recorded annals of mankind. The world is off its 
balance, but one sign of returning poise has appeared in that 
we seem to be regaining the power to look facts in the face. 
Unto Cesar is a valuable contribution to this end. Mr. Voigt 
has had years of experience as Press correspondent in foreign 
capitals, but he forswears cheap journalistic effects and writes 
with a knowledge which strikes at the root of things. In 
his view, Soviet Marxism and German National Socialism 
are two dangerous forms of secular materialistic religion, 
as opposed to metaphysical, philosophical and Christian 
thought. Neither “ism,” in fact, has anything to do with 
thought at all, they are merely dogmatic creeds. Both make 
a god of “ collective man” and deny the right to individual 
freedom. Lenin made class his idol, the supremacy of the 
proletariat ; Hitler worships race. Both strive to establish 
the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, both are messianic, seeking 
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to spread their doctrine over all the world, both render unto 
Cesar the things which are God’s. 

There is no space here to trace the skilful development 
of this main theme, but some of Mr. Voigt’s conclusions 
can be mentioned. Hitler’s parade of race supremacy can 
only show itself in perfection while there is a subject nation 
at hand to persecute ; hence the Jews are necessary to him. 
A Japanese observer remarked to the author that he longed 
to introduce Nazi-ism to Japan, “‘ but unluckily we have no 
Jews.” 

The “ injustice’ of the Versailles Treaty was not the 
cause of Hitler’s rise to power. Compared with Brest- 
Litovsk, Versailles was magnanimous. It was the fact of 
defeat which outraged German pride; had the Treaty been 
more generous, Prussian militarism would but have risen again 
the sooner to wipe out that stain. 

There is only one real danger confronting the peace of 
Europe to-day—the German bid for universal power. Soviet 
Russia has to all intents and purposes dropped Marxism, 
she has shot her bolt and missed. Mussolini, though an 
opportunist and a demagogue with a taste for violence, is 
one of the ablest of modern rulers. He carries no Fiery 
Cross; he is not a man possessed; he can be dealt with on a 
basis of facts. But Hitler sees himself as the Messiah of a new 
order. He cannot afford to compromise with the ideals of 
other States. Great Britain, dependent on foreign supplies, 
with trade and Empire routes encompassing the earth, 
is at once the most tempting and the most vulnerable of his 
chief rivals, for she has most to lose. In the maintenance of 
the Pax Britannica through an armed British Empire lies 
the only hope of keeping the peace in Europe till a change of 
heart sets in which will establish a Pax Europaica. An able 
and thought-provoking book, which deserves the attention 
of those voluble doctrinaires of whom Mr. Voigt remarks : 
“Never have English men of letters talked as much and 
known as little about English politics as they do now.” 


A WELL-KNOWN JUDGE 
THe Lire oF Lorp Daruine. By Derek Walker-Smith. 
(Cassells, 18s.) On no class of men does the silence of the 
grave lie so heavily as upon those who, living, have been 
esteemed as wits. The subtlest aphorisms of a Selwyn or a 
Talleyrand, a Hook or a Wilde, lose much of their brilliance 
through the passage of time and through commitment to 
paper. This process bears even harder on one who, like 
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Lord Darling, had the highly-charged and emotional atmo. 
sphere of the law courts as a background for his humour, and 
those who read Mr. Walker-Smith’s life of him will feel 
that the comments which he uttered while on the Bench are 
less apt and less polished than those he produced in the more 
banal field of conversation. Charles Darling was, however, 
more than a wit, and Mr. Walker-Smith rightly draws atten- 
tion to the long and laborious hours in which he “ truly and 
indifferently ministered justice,” and strives to correct the 
journalistic impression that his routine was one of causes 
célébres. Darling was a good, above all a conscientious, judge ; 
indeed, if he had a fault it lay in granting too great latitude 
to litigious persons who appeared before him, lest he imperil 
the course of justice by muzzling them. 

The author was fortunate enough to be chosen by Lord 
Darling to write this book and to have numerous interviews 
with the judge at the end of his life. He is, therefore, able to 
give a more intimate and convincing portrait of his subject 
than would have been possible to the ordinary biographer. 
We may question the value of going once more over the well- 
covered ground of the famous trials of his career, for Darling 
lived so long that most of them have already been described 
in the lives of the great K.C.s who took part in them; a 
closer account of the minor but more typical cases over which 
he presided would have been more interesting. To those who 
desire, not only a thorough picture of Darling’s legal life, 
but an account of his manifold activities, whether as a scholar, 
a poet or a politician, Mr. Walker-Smith’s book can be con- 
fidently recommended. In it we see Darling, first and fore- 
most as a judge—though perhaps not so great a judge as the 
author maintains—as a fine scholar and linguist, a young and 
brilliant M.P., a keen rider to hounds, an able and polished 
versifier, but not least as a true friend and a most lovable 
man. 


THE GENERAL, THE POET AND THE TROOPER 


ALARMS AND Excursions, by Lieut.-General Sir Tom Bridges, 
K.C.B., etc. Tur Upwarp Ane@uisH, by Humbert Wolfe 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.) A Trooper In THE “ Tins”: The Auto- 
biography of a Lifeguardsman (Hurst & Blackett, 12s. 6d.) 
Each of these biographies possesses distinctive literary and 
historical value with a common thread running throughout. 
The General and the Trooper describe action with a terse 
reality which Kipling would have appreciated, while the 
Poet displays an equally sturdy objectivity. The General 
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has an appreciative chapter on his uncle, the late Poet- 
Laureate ; the Poet describes his O.T.C. experiences with 
amusing zest, and if his martial career was brief, he in- 
stinctively learned the first and last lesson of a good soldier— 
that no hierarchy, even military, can stop a man doing what 
he means to do. Here all three authors meet on common 
ground, for General Bridges should have called his book 
“From Deserter to Governor.” After a sensational rise from 
Garrison to Horse Artillery, he found India dull, so threw 
off the coveted ‘‘ Jacket’ to join the “‘ Armed Forces of 
Central Africa’? in Nyassaland. <A year later the local 
authorities refused to let him go to the South African War ; 
he promptly deserted, trembling lest the war be over before 
his arrival. He “ got away with it,” of course, fighting as a 
Cavalryman, to which arm he transferred. He was Military 
Attaché in Brussels in 1910-14, so the upheaval of 1914 was 
no surprise to him. He passed rapidly from Squadron to 
Divisional Commander, and was also employed on the Staff 
with the Belgian and American forces. Armistice Day held 
no truce for this General, for 1918-20 saw him in the thick 
of Balkan chaos, Austrian revolution and Greek conquest. 
All was grist to his mill and this excellent account of stirring 
events contains a host of good stories. For instance, the 
lion which he had procured as a divisional mascot in France 
was met by Mr. Asquith when climbing a hill. ‘I may be 
wrong,” said the latter, ‘‘ but did I see a lion in the path ?”’ 

The Upward Anguish is a diverting account of pre-War 
Oxford as experienced by a precocious Jew fresh from a 
grammar school and determined to get on. His name was 
Umberto Wolff, and Mr. Humbert Wolfe treats the young 
cub with the aloof tolerance of the School Captain towards 
his fag whom he happens to know at home. As a budding 
poet he was not merely satisfied to scale the heights of literary 
society. Realizing that the young Tories were the people 
best worth knowing, he deserted poetry for politics and con- 
sorted with Lord Wolmer and Lord Eustace Percy rather 
than with Rupert Brooke and Flecker. With the sure eye 
and taste of the poet Mr. Wolfe delineates this strange yet 
human creature that was himself. The book is a perfect 
self-portrait of a competent middle-class Jew extracting the 
utmost from Edwardian Varsity life. One of the best auto- 
biographical studies we have recently read. 


Mr. Lloyd, a Southern Irishman, enlisted in the Ist Life 
Guards in 1911, and so did his year at each of the Household 
Cavalry peace-time stations. Clerkly duties kept him raging 
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at home until October, 1914, when he and the rest of the 
regiment were in plenty of time for “‘ First Ypres,” excellently 
described from the N.C.O.’s point of view. Like General 
Bridges, Mr. Lloyd was a born “ débrouillard,” so found him- 
self in many odd jobs demanding initiative and responsibility. 
All too seldom was he able to lead his troop in the field 
as he longed to do. The value of this history is that it depicts 
a regiment whose methods and discipline have become 
unique, based as they are on the old Yeomanry Army, the 
meanest trooper being still a ““ Gentleman of the Life Guard.” 
This tradition stood the test of modern warfare well. 


SOME RECENT VERSE 


Porms, by John Gawsworth (Richards, 2s. 6d.) ; ALFRED THE 
GREAT, by Ralph Gustafson (Michael Joseph, 5s.); Incon- 
STANT CONQUEROR, by W. A. Younger (Hutchinson, 5s.) ; 
PERSEPHONE AND OTHER Poems, by J. Slingsby Roberts 
(printed by Cambridge’s, Hove, 5s.); THE PENITENT Mac- 
DALEN, by Aimée Scott (Shakespeare Head Press, 2s.). 

Mr. Gawsworth’s volume is an augmented and revised 
edition of earlier publications, and most of the verses included 
are already known to his readers. His work is sound, polished, 
and in the genuine English tradition, reflecting on every page 
that sensitiveness to beauty essential to real poetry. Mr. 
Gustafson’s blank-verse play is a sound piece of work, based 
on the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and Asser’s biography, the 
only contemporary life of King Alfred. The reader will 
search in vain for burnt cakes, for the author confines himself 
to known facts. The verse is undistinguished, with some 
definitely weak lines, but, taken as a whole, it is an interesting 
play, sincerely written. Mr. Younger’s verse is exotic, 
modernistic, but without affectation. It has the sensuous- 
ness and ardour proper to the poetry of youth, and a hint of 
philosophy which may bear weightier fruit at some future 
time. Persephone and Other Poems is presumably a collection 
of work scattered over a longish period, as there is a consider- 
able variety of mood, subject and approach. The content is 
substantial, and Mr. Roberts writes primarily because he has 
something to say. For that, one respects his verse ; but, in 
the main, it lacks music and flexibility. He is at his best in 
a single moment of thought and feeling, such as that expressed 
in the lines entitled “‘ The Trinity Ball” : 

Within were whirling dancers, music blaring, heat, 


Glare and hurry. 
Was it life ? 
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Without are gliding river, willows drooping, stars, 
Dusk and quietness. 
Is it death ? 
Miss Aimée Scott is not without some skill in words, but 
she allows herself to be carried away by them. Her thought 
and expression both need severe pruning. 


17tH CENTURY MUSIC 


THE OxFrorD History or Music: Volume III: The Music 
of the Seventeenh Century. By C. Hubert H. Parry. 2nd 
Edition, with Revisions and an Introductory Note by Edward 
J. Dent. (Oxford University Press. 17s. 6d. Set of 8 
volumes £6 10s.). The Ozford History of Music was first 
published at the beginning of the present century in six 
volumes. In the second edition it is extended to eight volumes, 
which have been issued one by one during the last few years, 
by the addition of an introductory volume and a new volume 
at the end. The first two volumes, originally written by 
Professor Wooldridge, have been most drastically revised 
and added to by several hands, with the result that it is not 
always possible to know how much to attribute to Wooldridge 
and how much to others. Sir Hubert Parry was the author 
of the original third volume and Professor Dent, appreciating 
Parry’s unique ability to view the seventeenth century with 
“the mind of a general historian as well as the artistic insight 
of a great composer ”’ and holding that “ there is no musical 
historian living to-day who can take so broadminded and well- 
proportioned a view of the whole period covered by this 
volume,” has incorporated the results of twentieth century 
research into Parry’s text by re-issuing the latter unaltered 
with the addition of a brief introduction and an appendix of 
short notes. This is undoubtedly the best solution of the 
difficulty but the result is not wholly satisfactory, partly 
owing to Professor Dent’s excessive brevity, and partly 
owing to what in a lesser man might have been called care- 
lessness. Some of the notes could well have been amplified 
and a bibliography added; also apparently indiscriminate 
references to “‘ Grove’ and “ the new ‘ Grove’ ” should not 
have been permitted. 

It is now possible to survey the new edition of this great 
History as a whole. An obvious shortcoming is the lack ofa 
general and comprehensive index. This may be forthcoming, 
and if there is any truth in the rumour of a ninth volume in 
prospect the two might be issued simultaneously. Professor 
Dent himself points out a less obvious but important omission 
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when he says “ Monteverdi, Gesueldo and other composers 
of the transition period have fared very badly as they have 
fallen between two volumes.” In so comprehensive a work, 
however, these and other shortcomings are negligible and 
The Oxford History of Music remains what it has always 
been, indispensable to any musical library, large or small. 


OTHER NOTICES 


THE GUARDS CHAPEL, 1838-1938. By Major Sir Nevile Wilkinson, 
K.C.V.O. Illustrated Centenary Edition (Chiswick Press, 5s.). “The 
Profession of a Souldier is allowed to be lawful by the Word of God.” So 
spake that stout warrior George Monck, Duke of Albemarle, who, like 
all his contemporaries, knew his Bible. If some there be nowadays who 
dispute this statement, the Guards Chapel stands as a refutation of their 
doubts. The very words “Chapel” and “Chaplain” take their origin 
in the Christian character of soldiers. St. Martin, a young Roman officer 
who lived to be Archbishop of Tours, divided his cloak or “‘ cappa ” with 
a beggar. As the soldier saint his white “cappa’”’ was represented by the 
oriflamme carried in the van of the French Army to the battle cry of ‘‘ Eheu 
mihi, beato Martino ’’—still preserved in Service slang as ‘‘ All my eye and 
Betty Martin.” A fragment of the saint’s “cappa” was preserved as a 
relic in a capella or chapel, guarded by “ capellani”’ or “ chaplains.” From 
1793 to 1844 William Whitfield Dakyns, a Canon of Westminster, held the 
post of Chaplain to the Forces and assistant Chaplain General. His duty 
was to minister to the Household Cavalry and battalions of Foot Guards 
stationed in London, though he had no place of worship to house them 
save their own barrack kitchens and a gallery in the Banqueting Hall, 
Whitehall, then used as a chapel. Through ceaseless pressure and perse- 
verance, in spite of official indifference and hostility, Dr. Dakyns achieved 
the building of a barrack-like hall surrounded by galleries, where his beloved 
troops could worship but, through some vague premonition of better things 
to come, he erected a simple yet gracious Greek portico at the west end. 
In 1876 a Committee of Officers of the Foot Guards was formed to carry 
out the interior reconstruction of the chapel, and under the architectural 
guidance of George Edmund Street it was transformed into a Byzantine 
shrine of wonderful beauty. Few Londoners are aware, as they pass down 
Birdcage Walk, that behind the severe columned facade which forms a 
background to the guardroom there lies a Memorial Church of surpassing 
loveliness, a tribute to the discipline, self control, and good taste of soldiers. 
None of those entitled to be commemorated there are allowed a free choice 
of their memorial. Would that Westminster Abbey had seen a like restraint. 
The Guards Chapel blazes with gold, alabaster and precious mosaics and every 
name written on the walls means an addition to its adornment according to 
a recognised scheme. The Chapel is a commemoration of thanksgiving for 
blessings received and a memorial of lives laid down by the officers of the 
Brigade of Guards from the Peninsular War to the present day. The 
Centenary of Canon Dakyns’ achievement was celebrated on May 6th of 
this year and the publication of Sir Nevile Wilkinson’s interesting and 
picturesquely written history is timely and appropriate. 
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LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. By Ferrucio Busoni, translated by Rosa- 
mond Ley. (Edward Arnold, 16s... PERCY PITT OF COVENT 
GARDEN AND THE B.B.C. By J. Daniel Chamier. (Edward Arnold, 
10s. 6d.). For sheer pleasure of reading Busoni’s Letters to His Wife is a 
delightful book. One looks in vain for opinions on weighty musical problems 
or startling self-revelations and instead one is allowed to share the author’s 
intense interest in things around him and his zest for living. The people he 
meets, the food he eats, the wine he drinks, seasickness and second-hand 
bookshops share the stage on equal terms with the operas and pictures he 
hears and sees, the books he reads and the press reports he devours. It 
is not easy to understand so great an artist and one with such a fine mind 
being as avid for press praise as Busoni undoubtedly was. He quotes press 
reports in letter after letter and his susceptibilities draw him into revealing 
his own critical faculties both as to music itself and its performance and it is 
refreshing to find that the great man is as fallible as the rest of us. The 
personal factor in criticism is still a problem. Of the wife we learn nothing. 
‘Gerda ” is merely the person to whom the letters are addressed, but what 
a fine and mutual confidence and understanding must have existed between 
the two. The translation is as easy and unpretentious as are the letters 
themselves. 

Percy Pitt of Covent Garden and the B.B.C. is somewhat disappointing. 
One would have appreciated more examples of Pitt’s administrative 
ability and of his genius for solving apparently hopeless difficulties 
instead of the generalised information of a historical character with 
which too many pages are filled. Percy Pitt was a thoroughly efficient 
musician, a shrewd business man, and he possessed the rare quality 
of being able to “‘ get on with ”’ all sorts and conditions of people, including 
his fellow-musicians, the latter having earned for him the title ‘‘ Percy the 
Peacemaker.” Mr. Chamier is most interesting when discussing the Richter- 
Pitt liaison and the fine work they were able to do. What might they not 
have accomplished had they been permitted! The intimate picture of Sir 
Edward Elgar is also attractive and an amusing example of Elgar’s letter- 
writing is quoted. It concerns a programme note of the Pitt-Kalisch 
régime but surely the Kalisch whose portrait is given and who is referred 
to several times is “‘ Alfred ” and not “ Arthur”? Despite the many airy 
generalisations and a style of writing which verges too nearly on the facetious 
at times there is much to interest and not a little to amuse in Mr. Chamier’s 
book. 


THE GOOD PATCH. The Story of Rhondda. By H. W. J. Edwards. 
(Jonathan Cape, 8s. 6d.) This is an admirable book. The ravages which 
industrialisation—in this case the search for coal—wrought upon the once 
lovely Rhondda Valley and its inhabitants are revealed with insight and 
feeling. Mr. Edwards is himself a valley man. The groups of Welsh miners, 
with whose songs the Londoner is now familiar, are evidence of the decay 
and stagnation which fell suddenly upon the prosperous and densely 
populated mining valleys. The recollections of past strikes and disputes 
incline the Anglo-Saxon to suspect that these rebellious and turbulent people 
were the artificers of their own ruin. Mr. Edwards refutes this shallow 
theory. Industrialism and money-power, accompanied by nineteenth- 
century Liberalism, altered the traditional way of life, the established 
values of these people, whose ancestors fought for the Crown in the Civil War 
and continued to return a solid body of Tories to Parliament for many years 
afterwards. While prosperity lasted the full effects of this process were not 
apparent, but depression and destitution created a fruitful field for the 
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Marxist doctrines of despair and violence. Mr. Edwards describes in 
moving terms the courage, the fierce attachment to the home, the powerful 
strain of religious and poetic feeling native to his people and looks 
forward with hope to the day when the evil. accretions of Communist 
materialism are swept away by a return to sound values and Christian 
principles among a people who are re-learning, in the hard school of adversity, 
the ancient truths by which their fathers lived. An ex-Communist himself, 
who has developed into a High Tory and a Christian, he speaks with the 
authority of a native of Rhondda who has the weight of spiritual experience 
as well. 


FORTY FATHOMS DEEP. By Ion L. Idriess (Angus & Robertson, 
6s.). The author of Lasseter’s Last Ride, Man Tracks, and other accounts of 
Australian outback adventure that have been immensely popular within 
the Dominion, here turns his attention to the pearl fisheries of Broome. 
This little township on the north coast of Western Australia, with its wooden 
bungalows, tropical vegetation and strange population of Japanese, Koe- 
pangers, Malays, Javanese and aboriginals, has become the centre of a 
venturesome but lucrative industry. ays the Sailor found abundant pearl- 
shell along the shore at Nickol Bay in 1861. Since then some millions of 
pounds worth of pearls and shell have been won from the teeming Timor 
and Arafura Seas, while countless lives have been lost by the daring and 
enterprising fishermen, both white and coloured. Mr. Idriess’s method is to 
collect stories of personal experience from old identities and newspaper 
files, then to “write these up” in terse, journalist’s prose. He is most 
successful when he describes rousing encounters between antagonistic forces, 
in the present case between divers and big fish, little sailing ships and 
tropical storms. These episodes, notably ‘The Wreck of the Kelander 
Buz,” “ Lost on the Bottom of the Sea,” and ‘The Baby Devil-Fisn,” 
stand high above the rest of the book. At the end Mr. Idriess deals briefly 
with political problems of the pearl fisheries, mainly caused by the too- 
efficient competition of the Japanese. 

THE HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS. Vol. 1. Edited by H. F. 
Witherby. (Witherby, 21s.) Many people are under the impression that 
ornithology is ‘‘ played out’ in England and that nothing remains to be 
discovered about our wild birds, their haunts and habits. This Handbook 
(the first of five volumes), to which most of our experienced ornithologists 
have contributed, sets out to compress all our available bird knowledge 
between its covers and, at the same time, be a practical identification book 
for field sbservers. Its coloured plates are excellent in their exactness and 
in the paragraphs devoted to each bird the editor has wisely kept the field 
characters and general habits of birds distinct from description of plumage. 
The newcomer to bird-watching will find thisa boon. A comparison between 
the information given on the migrations of the skylark and the starling 
reveals how little we know of the movements of the first compared with the 
second. Thanks to the British Bird marking scheme, which any intelligent 
person owning a gutter pipe with a sparrow’s nest can take part in, we 
are provided with a map giving details of the individual movements of 
starlings ; while the skylark’s peregrinations remain obscure. The same 
applies to the chaffinch and many others. Far from being a dead science, 
ornithology has entered a phase in which the bird-lover in a garden can play 
as useful a part as the man in the museum and this book is indispensable to 
both. Its completeness makes it a remarkable achievement. 

NEW FRONTIERS OF THE MIND. By J. B. Rhine. (Faber and 
Faber, 7s. 6d.) Is the human mind entirely limited in its apprehension of 
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objects here below by the five recognised senses of sight, hearing, smell, 
taste and touch? Or, do we “ perceive’ unconsciously, through a sixth 
sense, or through other powers of whose nature we are still ignorant ? 
In ordinary life such a question is scarcely worth asking. Hardly a day 
passes but we know the thought which is passing through a companion’s 
mind before he opens his lips to utter it. We go to a room to look for some- 
one ; we turn the handle of the door and before it has opened sufficiently 
to enable us to see inside we are aware that the room is empty. Such 
experiences are commonplace but we cannot prove them. The Para- 
psychology Laboratory of Duke University, U.S.A., have therefore done 
useful work in publishing the result of seven years’ study of “ extra sensory 
perception ” through a simple device of telling cards. Such scientific tests 
may be monotonous and unexciting but the results obtained are valuable 
and fully justify the hope that, as the work goes on, our knowledge of the 
workings of the human mind may develop. Dr. Rhine, who is responsible 
for conducting the experiments, is painstaking and accurate in his 
experiments and moderate in his conclusions. 


CHESTERTON ; BELLOC; BARING. By Raymond Las Vergas. 
Translated by C. C. Martindale, 8.J. (Sheed & Ward, 5s.) These essays 
set out to explain to French readers three leading contemporary Roman 
Catholic English writers. As such they are a pleasing and useful con- 
tribution to the Entente Cordiale; the author performs his task with 
persuasive charm. We doubt whether they will prove enlightening to 
English folk, except that on Mr. Maurice Baring, who, while he is M. las 
Vergas’ favourite, is probably underrated in England. Father Martindale’s 
summary, based on personal friendship with all three authors, is satisfactory 
and his translation is brilliant. 


THIEVES BY THE GRACE OF GOD. By Dorothy Crisp. (Boswell 
Publishing Co., 7s. 6d.) THE UNDISCIPLINED HEART. By Gwen 
Clear. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) SPRING IN SEPTEMBER. By Countess 
Nora Wydenbruck. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). Thieves by the Grace of God 
is a disquieting book. Although the characters are imaginary they are 
startlingly real and the main happenings of the story are true. The book 
tells of the havoc wrought by slum clearance schemes among the respectable 
small tradesmen and working people who have invested their savings in 
house property. Under the recent Housing Acts such houses can be com- 
pulsorily taken over by the local authority ; their owners receive only 
the bare site value in compensation, and although they are offered a house 
or a shop on the new estate, the income whereon they depended in their old 
age is swept away. If this story be true—and it rings true—cruel injustice 
is being done every day. Nor are these new blocks of flats the havens of 
rest which we are led to suppose. The rents are high, the tenants are far 
from their work ; whereas in the old streets they sorted themselves into 
congenial layers of society, they are here jumbled up with all and sundry. 
This book deserves to be widely read ; it tells of things as they are and not 
as we should like them to be, and of the drawbacks inherent in our policy 
of providing people with what we think good for them instead of what 
they want. 

Miss Gwen Clear gives us in T'he Undisciplined Heart a pleasant story of 
an impulsive, warm-hearted girl who spends her strength and love on two 
unworthy objects, a man and a woman. Such devotion may seem 
unbalanced and unnatural, but there are plenty of selfish hard-hearted 
people in the world who receive it, through the very fact of their selfishness. 
The family life in a poverty-stricken Rectory is well drawn. 
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Spring in September tells of life in Austria, before and during the Prussian 
War of 1866. Here, again, family life and the customs of those days are 
well described, though they sound far away to us now. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. By Meadows Taylor. Edited by 
F. Yeats Brown. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.) At a moment when 
British India is undergoing the first minor symptoms of discomfort attendant 
upon the constitutional changes under the new Government of India Act 
it is interesting—indeed portentous—to reflect on the lessons to be learned 
from Meadows Taylor’s famous book, now edited and re-issued by the author 


of Bengal Lancer. Major Yeats Brown’s foreword and biographical note ° 


on Meadows Taylor provide an admirable opening to the story of ritual 
murder and organised crime which make up the recollections of Amir Ali 
—the Thug turned “ King’s Evidence ”—into whose mouth the author put 
this account of Thuggee, based on his own experiences as a Commissioner 
of Police in the service of the Nizam of Hyderabad. The “ Confessions ” 
were first published in 1839 and Meadows Taylor had landed in India at the 
age of sixteen, fifteen years before. It was the personal rule of young 
Englishmen such as he which laid the foundations of the vast system of 
administration by which Great Britain brought order, justice and the 
blessings of peace and security to an India long distracted by internecine 
war, famine, disease and unrestrained corruption and oppression. Now 
British rule has given way to a complex and costly pseudo-democracy, under 
which Indian politicians responsible to elected legislatures are to carry on 
the work of the British officials. This gigantic experiment opens at a 
moment when Asia and Europe are convulsed by wars, rumours of wars 
and economic and social unrest. If the new system breaks down, who can 
deny the possibility that the devotees of Bharwani will emerge once more 
to strangle the innocent traveller and spread terror through a land from which 
peace and order will once again have departed ? 


TIME GATHERED. An Autobiography. By W. B. Maxwell. 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) It is refreshing to read the reminiscences of a success- 
ful man who is humbly grateful for this world’s kindnesses. Mr. Maxwell, 
being the son of another admired novelist, Miss Braddon, was born into 
a circle of interesting and amusing people, and as he enjoyed the company 
of his fellow beings the circle widened. His power of description is used 
to happy effect, notably in the case of such diverse personalities as Oscar 
Wilde and Lord Curzon, each revealed at their unpretentious best. Although 
fifty at the outbreak of war, Mr. Maxwell “ did his bit ” thoroughly, first as 
Transport Officer and then as a far from “cushy ” A.D.C. The book leaves 
the author as wisely youthful as ever, though over seventy. 


THE NATION KEEPS HOUSE. By Lawrence H. Sutton. (Hutchin- 
son, 8s. 6d.) Mr. Sutton’s “introductory study of money and trade” 
should help towards an intelligent understanding of economics that growing 
body of people who have hitherto lacked the inclination, concentration, or 
opportunity of making a scientific study of a complex problem. There is 
much glib talk about raising the standard of living, of abolishing poverty, 
of curing unemployment, but nobody knows how it is to be done, or, indeed, 
how the existing economic machine works. Mr. Sutton offers no short cut 
to the millennium, but he expounds lucidly and simply such difficult themes 
as the banking system, international trade, trade balances, money and 
wealth, poverty and plenty and over-production. He does not propose 
alterations in the existing system ; indeed, he utters warnings against rash 
interference, pointing out, for example, how greatly our prosperity in the 
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past has been due to private enterprise and initiative. We should hesitate, 
as he says, ‘‘ to substitute for a method which, with all its faults, has worked 
so well, any other system whose results are as yet not proved.” He 
recognises the value of trade unions, but doubts whether the movement 
is wise to attach itself to one political party. A sane and useful book. 


MEN WITHOUT WORK. A Report made to the Pilgrim Trust 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.). The National Review does not shout, 
in Pickwickian fashion, with the largest mob, and we shall not greet this 
report with the enthusiasm that has welcomed it elsewhere. We cannot 
understand, for instance, why an economist of Bonn (though he was also at 
Cambridge), and a psychologist who has studied unemployment at Marienthal 
need have been enlisted in an investigation into unemployment in Great 
Britain. We have surely experts of our own. Nor does the report seem 
likely to lead to any alleviation of the unhappy situation of the workless 
such as the Pilgrim Trustees (in common with us all) would like to see. 
There is no lack of sympathy for them in any political party to-day, though 
our Red and Pink elements lose no opportunity of proclaiming that Codlin 
is the real friend. But the Pilgrim Trust has made a grant (which is appar- 
ently what “ sponsoring ” the inquiry means) and a committee (with Lord 
Macmillan as chairman) has made its scientific investigation into “ all the 
symptoms, moral, social and economic,” of the unemployment of a thousand 
men who have been without work for more than a year. The investigators 
have done their work with diligence, thoroughness, tact, sympathy and skill, 
but their findings are already known to public bodies, religious and social 
workers and, indeed, to the ordinary public. We are all aware that unem- 
ployment brings mental and physical suffering, privation, moral disintegra- 
tion and too often despair. There is evidence enough of it all in these 
pages, and no one will read the unhappy intimate human details without 
distress. The account of the indifference which worklessness breeds in 
certain types among the young leads us inevitably to the conclusion that a 
tighter national discipline and State insistence upon some form of service 
in return for benefits received is essential. The investigators have drawn 
a gloomy picture, but they offer us no solution of the problem. 


BEFORE THE STORM. By Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden. (Mac- 
millan, 15s.) In order to excuse the blood-guiltiness and tyranny of the 
Soviet régime, our Communists retort that things were worse under the 
Tsars. The uninstructed are too ready to take that for granted, knowing 
nothing of the peaceful contentment enjoyed by masses of the people in 
spite of privation, hardships and abuses which inevitably afflict every great 
community and will continue to do so until Elysium arrives. The Baroness 
Buxhoeveden remembers a Russia that is now no more. Evils existed 
but there was also much that was pleasant in social life in town and country. 
From her conversation with some of those who could remember the old 
days of serfdom, the author gathered that “the relations between master 
and servants were much like those existing between the negroes and their 
masters in the Southern States of America. My family had been kind, 
so there was no ill-will left. Others had been unjust and there was a deadly 
hatred handed down to the next generation which certainly laid the founda- 
tions of the class-hatred that led up to the revolution of 1917.” A Petersburg 
nursery, a Volga journey, a provincial household and country life form the 
setting of an agreeable narrative. Less agreeable are the recollections of 
the murder of the Grand Duke Serge in 1905 and of the unhappy events 
that led to the setting up of the first Duma. The Russian character is 
interestingly portrayed. Most university students were “in the meshes 
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of some circle” and “the aristocracy talked drawing-room Socialism.” 
“Everyone seemed unsettled and groping, trying to find new ideals, 
new forms of every kind.” Out of this ferment confusion and disaster 
were to spring and there were not wanting those who were too ready to fish 
in the troubled waters, but there was behind it a solid stratum of Russian 
life, and of this the Baroness writes entertainingly and with intimate 
knowledge. Her story first found publicity in The National Review. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 1938. Being 
a survey of the principal persons, events and developments in various spheres of 
knowledge and affairs during the year 1937. (The Encyclopedia Britannica 
Co., £2 5s.) Owners of the Encyclopedia Britannica will welcome this new 
year-book as a useful supplement, bringing their Encyclopedia volumes 
up-to-date. It contains a wealth of information culled, as the sub-title 
indicates, from a wide field. 


CATALOGUE OF POLITICAL AND PERSONALSATIRES. Preserved 
in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. (Vol.VI, 1784- 
1792.) By Mary Dorothy George, Litt.D. (Printed by order of the Trustees, 
British Museum, 1938, £2 12s. 6d.) This huge volume of over 1,000 royal 
octavo pages is filled with descriptions of the satirical drawings of a past 
age, collected in the British Museum. The pleasure of a visit to the depart- 
ment where the pictures are housed is greatly enhanced by this work, which 
explains the reactions of the satirist to the personages and ancients of his 
day. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


OURSELVES AND GERMANY. By The Marquess of Londonderry, 
K.G. (Hale, 5s.) 

AFRICAN MIRAGE. The Record of a Journey. By Hoyningen-Huene. 
(Batsford, 12s. 6d.). 

MADELEINE DE SCUDERY: Her Romantic Life and Death. By 
Dorothy McDougal. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 

ONE WHO KILLS: A Novel. By Ridgwell Cullum. (Chapman and 
Hall, 8s. 6d.) 

I FOUND NO PEACE: The Journal of a Foreign Correspondent. By 
Webb Miller. (The Book Club Edition). 

GLASS HOUSES AND MODERN WAR. By Jonathan Griffin. (Chatto 
and Windus, 3s. 6d.) 

ISAAC NEWTON, 1642-1727. By J. W. N. Sullivan. (Macmillan, 
8s. 6d.) 

SHROPSHIRE DAYS AND SHROPSHIRE WAYS. By Simon 
Evans. (Heath Cranton, 3s. 6d.) With illustrations by Alan F. Dakin. 
A fascinating book of the countryside. 

SUICIDE: A Social and Historical Study. By Henry Romilly Fedden. 
(Peter Davies, 12s. 6d.) 

THE STORY OF THE HORSE. By Major A. J. R. Lamb, D.S.0., 
late of the Queen’s Bays. (Maclehose, 12s. 6d.) With 30 illustrations of 
famous horses. 
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